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AFGHANISTAN. 20 Sept.—New Government. The Prime Minister 
Sardar Mohammad Daudkhan, formed a Cabinet, with Ali Moham. 
mad Khan as Deputy Premier, Sardar Mohammad Naim Khan 
Foreign Minister; Mohammad Arif Khan, Minister of Defence: 
Abdul Malik Khan, Finance; Abdul Majid Khan, Education; Abdu! 
Hakim Khan, Public Works; and Shamsuddin Majruh, head of the 
Tribal Department. 


ARGENTINA. 29 Sept.—Trade with Britain. The Anglo-Argentine 
mixed commission stated in Buenos Ayres that agreement had been 
reached on a list of essential goods to be exchanged during 1953. They 
included grain, wool, hides, cotton, etc., and British drugs, iron and 
steel spare parts, chemicals, non-ferrous metals, etc. 

30 Sept.—President Perén and the Foreign Minister, Dr Remorino, 
left for Paraguay. 

3 Oct.—President Peron in Paraguay. The President’s speech in 
Asuncion (see Paraguay). . 


AUSTRALIA. 17 Sept.—Communism. The Minister for Immigra- 
tion, Mr Holt, said that Communists had been associated with the 
agitation among U.K. immigrants against conditions in hostels near 
Sydney. Fewer than 600 of 375,000 immigrants had been involved. 

27 Sept.—Lord Swinton, Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, arrived at Darwin from England. 

29 Sept.—National Service. The Minister of Defence announced 
that reductions were to be made in service training periods, the Army 
period being reduced from 176 days to 140, and the Navy and Air 
Force from 176 days to 154. Subsequent part time training in the 
citizen military forces would be reduced from three to two years, and 
would be done in week-end camps to an aggregate of twenty-one days 
a year instead of twenty-six. 


AUSTRIA. 22 Sept.—U.S. Diplomats. The chiefs of United States 
missions in seven European countries met in Vienna to discuss current 
problems and to serve as a forum at which eastern European affairs 
would be discussed by such a group for the first time since President 
Eisenhower’s inauguration. 

23 Sept.—The Peace Treaty. The Government, replying to the 
two Soviet Notes on the peace treaty, stated that Austria renounced 
the western-sponsored short version of the draft treaty and added that 
by doing so she had now fulfilled the conditions made by Russia for 
resuming the treaty discussions. The reply also appealed to Russia to 
reduce her economic claims on Austria, as detailed in the full text of 
the treaty, to proportions which could be met without outside help. 

27 Sept.—President Raab and the Foreign Minister, Herr Grubet 
left for Paris. 

29 Sept.—France. Statement by French Government re expenses o! 
occupation and conclusion of treaty of peace, and statement to the press 
by Dr Raab (see France). 
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BRAZIL. 1 Oct.—Debt to Britain. An exchange of Notes recorded 
agreement with the U.K. Government for the settlement of Brazil’s 
commercial debt. Brazil undertook to make payments to her creditors 
in the U.K. and the colonies. She was to apply to the International 
Monetary Fund for a drawing of £10 m. to be used for the first payment 
to Britain, and each year she would make available a minimum of £6 m. 
for the liquidation of the debts. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 6 Oct.—Mr Burnham, chairman of the Peoples’ 
Progressive Party, told the press in Georgetown that there was abso- 
lutely no foundation for a report that the party was planning a Com- 
munist coup. For a coup one must have arms he said, and ‘I do not know 
that we have any arms’. The party was Socialist and not Communist. 
Their final objective was to secure the right to national self-determina- 
tion, within or without the Commonwealth. 

Statement by the Colonial Office (see Great Britain). 

7 Oct.—The People’s Progressive Party issued a statement expressing 
much surprise at the radio announcement that naval and military forces 
had been sent to the country, and saying they could not see any reason 
‘for such intimidation’. There was no disturbance, unrest, or violence, 
and conditions were normal. They accused the Colonial Office of seeking 
to create hysteria and rob the people of their rights. 

Three British warships anchored off Georgetown. Leaders of the 
Industrial Workers’ Union (controlled by the P.P.P.) ordered strikers 
on three sugar estates to return to work. Publication of report of 
industrialists who visited the colony in 1952 (see Great Britain). 


BURMA. 17 Sept.—Nationalist China. The Government broke off 
negotiations in Bangkok with the Chinese Nationalist Government 
concerning the withdrawal of Nationalist forces from Burma. The 
breakdown came after the Chinese Nationalist delegation had refused to 
agree to Burmese demands that 5,000 of the 12,000 Nationalist troops 
in Burma be withdrawn within three weeks and the remainder within 
three months. 

25 Sept.—Chinese Guerrillas. The Air Force reported three 
‘major strikes’ against the Chinese Nationalist H.Q. at Monghsat, in 
the eastern Shan States. 


CANADA. 24 Sept.—International Trade. The Prime Minister, 
Mr St Laurent, addressing the International Municipal Congress in 
Ottawa, said that while every free nation would have to make its contri- 
bution to solution of the problem of freer trade, the largest contribution 
would have to come from the United States, because of its size and 
position. Despite the generosity of America the dollar problem was still 
unsolved, and he believed that any further contribution to its solution 
could become progressively less costly to the taxpayers of North 
America if the other trading nations of the free world were encouraged 
to sell more of things in which they specialized to the U.S.A. and 


Canada. 
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CEYLON. 23 Sept.—Trade with China. An agreement was signe 
regarding prices, covering a period of two years from 1 January 194 
in connexion with the existing rice and rubber agreement. 

2 Oct.—Burma. The Government approved a four-year agreement 
with Burma for the purchase of rice and contract prices under a rubber 
and rice agreement with China for 1954. Burma would supply 200,00 
tons of rice for 1954 onwards at fixed prices and was to supply, if 
requested, further quantities up to 600,000 tons each year for four years, 
From China, Ceylon was to buy in 1954 rice up to 270,000 tons and to 
supply China with rubber. 


CHINA. 19 Sept.—Government Changes. Peking Radio announced 
that the Finance Minister, Po Yi-po, had been retired and succeeded by 
Teng Hsiao-ping, who was also made vice-chairman of the Finance and 
Economic Affairs Committee in place of Cheng-yun. {He had been 
appointed Deputy Premier in 1952.) The Secretary-General of the 
Government, Li Wei-haw, was also retired, and replaced by Hii 
Chung-hsun. Several other changes were made among vice-Ministers, 
all of them approved by the twenty-eighth meeting of the Central 
People’s Government Council. 

23 Sept.—Trade with Ceylon. Signature of agreement re prices in 
connexion with trade agreement (see Ceylon). 

29 Sept.—Attack on British Launch. The Government, in reply 
to the British protest about the sinking of the naval launch on g Sep- 
tember north-west of Hong Kong, lodged a ‘strong protest’ against 
the vessel’s ‘provocations and surprise attack’, declaring that it fired on 
the Chinese vessel without warning and without any pretext whatso- 
ever; also that aircraft had taken part in the attack. 

1 Oct.—Anniversary of Communist Governance. At a march- 
past in Peking on the fourth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Communist regime, Gen. Chu Teh reviewed the progress made and 
stated that their immediate tasks now were: to reach a reasonable settle- 
ment of the Korean question at the political conference, to continue the 
march towards Socialist industrialization, and to realize the need for 
economy. 


CONFERENCE OF SIX DEPUTY FOREIGN MINISTERS. 22 Sept.- 
The conference of the deputy Foreign Ministers of France, Italy, west 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg opened in Rome, to 
lay the foundations of a federal ‘Little Europe’. The Italian Premier, 
Signor Pella, in an inaugural address, said the idea of European union 
was gaining strength and now presented itself to anyone who had the 
fate of Europe and western civilization at heart as the only means by 
which they could give new and substantial support to world peace and 


prosperity. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 17 Sept.—The Saar. The General Affair 
Committee of the Council decided unanimously to call for a conference 
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on the Saar to be attended by France, west Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the Saar, and the United States and 
Britain as occupying Powers jointly responsible for the Saar. The other 
seven members of the Council would be invited to attend in a con- 
sultative capacity. 

18 Sept.—Convention on Human Rights. The Consultative 
Assembly discussed M. Spaak’s report on European policy. The 
President, M. de Menthon, announced that the Luxembourg Govern- 
ment had informed the Secretary-General of the Council that it had 
ratified the Convention on Human Rights and Fundamental Liberties 
on 3 September, being the tenth signatory Power, and the Convention 
had accordingly entered into force. 

22 Sept.—The British Foreign Under-Secretary, addressing the 
Assembly, said the east German ‘police force’ was armed with 600 
tanks, go Russian fighter aircraft, and 250 self-propelling guns. He 
pointed out that there was no evidence to suggest that Russia’s foreign 
policy had changed in any ‘significant or irrevocable sense’. 

Of the European Defence Community Mr Nutting said Britain stood 
four-square behind the E.D.C., and was determined to do everything 
in her power to support and uphold it; British partnership with it 
would be closer than any relationship so far established with the Coal 
and Steel Community. 

23 Sept.—M. Spaak, winding up the debate on his report, expressed 
doubt as to the usefulness of a conference of the Prime Ministers of 
the four Great Powers; if it failed, that would become indeed the ‘last 
chance’. He emphasized the necessity of preserving unity of action with 
the U.S.A. As to Germany, as it was absolutely necessary to rearm that 
country, one solution only was conceivable—the European Defence 
Community. It was defensive and peaceful, and Russia should and could 
be persuaded of this. Nothing could better guarantee her security than 
to know that the German army was contained in it. Even if no peril 
was menacing Europe it would be necessary to make Europe safe by 
pooling all her resources so as to solve the economic problem. 

25 Sept.—The Saar. The motion of the general affairs committee on 
the Saar was approved by the Assembly by 84 votes to 8, with 2 absten- 
tions. It declared that the Assembly recommended to the Committee 
of Ministers that the States directly concerned be encouraged to under- 
take bilateral negotiations without delay, and that the chairman of 
the Committee of Ministers should convene a special conference at 
the beginning of 1954 to consider guaranteeing such agreements as 
might be reached in the negotiations and if necessary to seek a solution 
of any problems outstanding; and thirdly, that invitations to this 
conference be extended to the six Powers of the proposed European 
Community, the U.K., and the U.S.A., and the executive organs of the 
European Community, as well as to the Consultative Assembly and the 
Secretariat of the Council of Europe as observers. 

; Mr Nutting said his Government could not commit itself in advance 
‘o underwrite any agreement which may be reached whatever may be 
its provisions’. The proposed conference would have little chance of 
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Council of Europe (continued) 
resolving the problem if the bilateral conversations broke down, and h: 
thought a more limited conference might be more effective. 

The two Saar delegates said the Saar people would be pleased to se 
the Europeanization of the territory and would be prepared for 
referendum on the subject. : 

The German Christian Democrat delegate supported the motion x 
‘eminently desirable’. 

26 Sept.—The Assembly session ended with the adoption, by 7; 
votes to 7, with 11 abstentions, of the resolution drafted by the gener: 
committee based on M. Spaak’s text. It called for a four-Power confer. 
ence as early as possible, with the German and Austrian peace treatig 
high on its agenda, and declared the final aim of the conference should 
be the conclusion of a German peace treaty, presupposing free elections 
throughout Germany and, as a result, the formation of a Government, 
The integration of a united Germany in a united Europe would con. 
stitute a guarantee for peace, but the final decision should be take 
freely by a future German Government. 

Pending the constitution of the European political authority the 
resolution urged the United Kingdom and other members of the 
Council of Europe to enter into the closest possible association with 
existing or future specialized authorities. Finally, ‘wishing to make clear 
beyond all doubt the will for peace which animates it’, the Assembly 
considered that Russia should be offered, as a guarantee, a mutual 
security pact within the framework of the United Nations. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 18 Sept.—Economic Programme. The 
Government, in a statement detailing its plans for raising the standard 
of living, promised larger supplies of foodstuffs and consumer goods, 
especially to the villages, and said the quality of bread, sweets, and meat 
products would be improved and the prices of many retail articles 
reduced. The export of machinery would be increased so as to permit 
the import of more raw materials and consumer goods. 


DENMARK. 22 Sept.—General Election. Elections to the Folketing 
were held and resulted in the Farmers’ Party (Hr Eriksen’s party) 
winning 42 seats, the Conservatives 30, the Social Democrats 74; the 
Liberal Radicals 14; the Communists 8; the Single Tax Party 6; and 
the German minority 1. Just over 80 per cent of the electorate voted 
at the first election under the new Constitution, which abolished the 
second Chamber. In the previous Folketing the number of seats had 
been 149. 

29 Sept.—The Prime Minister, Hr Eriksen, resigned, owing 
failure to secure Liberal Radical support. (The Cabinet of Conservé- 
tives and Agrarians had the support of seventy-two M.P.s kat needed 
that of the fourteen Radicals as well, since the Social Democrats bad 
seventy-four seats.) The King asked Hr Hedtoft, the former Premvet, 
to form a Cabinet. 

30 Sept.—New Government. Hr Hedtoft formed a Social Demo- 
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cratic minority Government, with Hr Hansen as Foreign Minister; 
Hr Kampmann, Minister of Finance; Hr Krag, Deputy Foreign 
Minister, specially concerned with economic relations with foreign 
countries; Fru Koch, Minister of Education; and Fru Lis-Groes, 
Minister of Trade. 

6 Oct.—New Parliament. The Folketing met and Hr Hedtoft, in 
a statement of policy, said the Government would not accept the 
\.A.T.O. offer to station air force contingents in Denmark in peace 
time. Denmark had the incontestable right to receive such support, but 
the Government was of opinion that ‘in the present situation it would 
not be expedient to accept this offer’. The national service period of 
eighteen months would be maintained. 


EGYPT. 20 Sept.—Arrests. The Revolution Command announced the 
arrest of eleven persons in connexion with the charges of treason. They 
included Ibrahim Abdel Hadi (Saadist) a former Prime Minister; 
Ibrahim Farag, a former Wafd Minister and for one period acting 
Foreign Minister; Prince Abbas Halim, a cousin of Prince Farouk; and 
Karim Tabet, formerly Farouk’s press counsellor. Mustapha Nahas 
and his wife, and Hafez Afifi, formerly chief spokesman of the Royal 
Cabinet, were placed under house arrest. 

21 Sept.—More arrests were made, including Soliman Ghannam, a 
Wafd Minister of Commerce; Mamdouh Riad, a former Saadist 
Minister; Ahmed Nakeeb, former director of an Alexandria hospital; 
Kamel Karweesh, ex-Governor of Cairo; and two former colonels of 
police. 

24 Sept.—Plot Against the Regime. The Government informed 
the British Embassy that it had not been referred to when it was alleged 
in the army public relations paper that two Embassies had been im- 
plicated in plots to overthrow the Government. 

26 Sept.—Canal Zone. The Foreign Minister received the Iraqi 
Ambassador and the Deputy Premier received the Chargé d’ Affaires of 
Pakistan for talks about the Suez Canal zone. 

28 Sept.—Prince Farouk’s Estate. The Revolutionary Council 
decided to confiscate the assets in Egypt of Prince Farouk and to end 
its custodianship over his property. 
me Nagib received the Pakistani Chargé d’Affaires, Tayeb 

ussein. 

29 Sept.—Israel. The Minister of National Guidance told the Cairo 
press that Israel forces had occupied an area in the demilitarized zone 
at the site of El-Auja and built certain fortifications. This was a violation 
of the Rhodes armistice agreement and of the tripartite declaration of 
1950 guaranteeing the status quo of the Middle East frontiers. (El- 
Auja was three or four miles from the Egyptian border and thirty miles 
from the sea.) 

30 Sept.—Israel. The Foreign Minister presided at a meeting in 
Cairo of Arab envoys, including the assistant Secretary-General of the 
Arab League, to consider the situation resulting from the occupation of 
El Auja by Israel. 
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Egypt (continued) 

1 Oct.—Death Sentence. The Revolutionary Tribunal sentenced 
to death Ibrahim Abdel Hadi, the former Prime: Minister and Chief of 
the Royal Cabinet. He was convicted of treason, corruption, and abuse 
of office, charges to which he pleaded Not Guilty. His property was con. 
fiscated. 

An Egyptian electrician who had worked for the British Army was 
convicted of giving information to foreign intelligence services in 1951-2 
about the activities of Egyptian commandos in the Canal Zone and was 
sentenced to be hanged. 

2 Oct.—El Auja. Rejection by the mixed armistice commission of 
Egyptian claim (see Israel). 

3 Oct.—The Government complained to the U.N. Security Council 
that Israel had built fortifications at El Auja in violation of the armisticé 
agreement and stated that she reserved the right to take up the problem 
with the U.N. later. 

4 Oct.—Ibrahim Abdel Hadi. The death sentence on the former 
Prime Minister was commuted to life imprisonment by the Revolution 
Council. The sentence on the electrician was commuted to life im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

Government Changes. Col. Nasser, the deputy Premier, re- 
linquished office as Minister of the Interior, and was succeeded by 
Col. Zakaria Mohyedin. Wing Commander Gamal Salem was appointed 
Minister of Communications. Both were members of the Council of 
the Revolution. 

5 Oct.—El Auja. The Government issued a statement, which was 
published by the Embassy in London, pointing out that the mixed 
armistice commission, while it had rejected Egypt’s protest, had adopted 
a resolution stating that an Israel force had several times entered the 
demilitarized zone and attacked the Arab inhabitants, killing them and 
their livestock and depriving them of water, thus flagrantly violating the 
armistice agreement, and that the existence of an Israel force and 
regular police in the new settlement in the zone was a violation of the 
agreement. 

6 Oct.—Pakistan. Sir Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of Pakistan, 
arrived in Cairo and saw Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, Mr Hankey, the 
Iraqi Ambassador, the Egyptian Foreign Minister, and the Minister of 
National Guidance. 

Treason Trials. Ibrahim Farag, Minister for Municipal and Rural 
Affairs in 1950-52, was sentenced to life imprisonment for treason. 
Saad ed-Din Sunbaty, an ex-colonel of police, was acquitted of a charge 
of shielding persons who had contacted foreign quarters against the 
interests of the Government. 


FINLAND. 3 Oct.—Trade with Britain. Statement by the Board of 
Trade re triangular trade (see Great Britain). 


FORMOSA. 28 Sept.—Burma. The Chinese Nationalist Foreign 
Minister stated in Taipeh that the Government had instructed its 
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representative to protest to the Burmese Government mere. 
bombing of Nationalist forces in Burmese territory (in the Shan States). 

Oct.—Forces in Burma. The commander of the Chinese Nation- 
list forces in Burma said in Taipeh that his men would fight for their 
‘anti-Communist cause’ to the last drop of blood, with or without help 
and regardless of Nationalist Government and external pressure on 
them to leave for Formosa. 


FRANCE. 17 Sept.—Bank Rate. The Bank of France reduced the 
discount rate from 4 to 34 per cent. 

Wages Increase. The Cabinet approved a wage increase bonus of 
3,000 francs a month for the lowest paid civil servants and State em- 
ployees in Paris, and a progressively decreasing bonus for aigher 
grades and for those employed in the provinces. The cost * the Budget 
was estimated at 12,000 m. francs, and the numbers affected would be 
120,000 in the lower categories, and 180,000 in the higher. 

Viet-Nam Congress (see Jndo-China). 

18 Sept.—The Austrian Ambassador was informed that France 
would waive her occupation costs for 1954. 

20 Sept.—E.D.C. The annual congress of the Radical Socialist Party 
ended with a resolution that condemned the ratification of the treaty 
for a European Defence Community until certain conditions had been 
met, the chief of these being the institution of a supra-national executive 
council which would be responsible to a democratically elected Assem- 
bly. M. Herriot recommended a four-Power conference as a substitute 
for E.D.C. He stated that there was an essential difference between 
France and Germany. ‘We believe in the rule of law and the validity of 
texts; Germany believes only in evolution and in the future’. 

Andorra. The President of the Republic, in his capacity as co- 
prince of Andorra, informed the Council of the Valleys that he would 
suspend all relations with the First and Second Syndics until the 
Syndicature had given concrete proof of a desire to collaborate. 

21 Sept.—New Decrees in Morocco (see Morocco). 

Appeal for Calm in Tunisia (see Tunisia). 

25 Sept.—M. Maurice Schuman’s speech in the General Assembly 
(see United Nations). 

Liberalization of Trade. The Journal Officiel announced the re- 
moval of quantitative control on 250 commodities, including chemicals 
and machinery, amounting to about 8 per cent of French imports 
from O.E.E.C, countries. New measures were also instituted to curb 
the extravagant use by importers of foreign earnings. 

Ho Chi-minh’s Broadcast (see Indo-China). 

26 Sept.—M. Laniel, speaking at Caen, reviewed the achievements of 
his first three months in office. He claimed that in Indo-China the 
proclamation of the independence of the three Associated States and 
the agreement with the United States for aid in equipping the army had 
profoundly modified the situation. At home his Government had shown 
solicitude for the lowest paid State employees by raising their salaries. 
He reaffirmed his promise not to bring the question of the E.D.C. 
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France (continued) 

before the Assembly until the Saar problem had been settled and the 
relationship of Great Britain with the E.D.C. had been defined. Both 
of these points were now under discussion. 

27 Sept.—Operations Against Viet-Minh (see Indo-China). 

New Resident-General in Tunisia (see Tunisia). 

28 Sept.—Herr Raab, the Austrian Chancellor, and Herr Gruber, 
Foreign Minister, arrived in Paris. 

Reform Decrees. Forty-six reform decrees were adopted by the 
Government under its special powers. The most important of these 
was for taxation relief during the next six months on capital invest- 
ment for industrial equipment. The existing tax would be halved, 
at a cost of {25 m. to the Treasury. 

29 Sept.—Dr Julius Raab. The Austrian Chancellor, on an official 
visit to France, told the press that Austria had suddenly taken her 
place amongst the creditor countries in the European Payments Union 
to the equivalent of $70 m. The financial aid Austria had received in the 
post-war period from the West was only $80 m. in excess of the damage 
suffered by Austria during this same period, including occupation 
costs and Russian exploitation of Austrian industrial and natural 
resources. 

The Quai d’Orsay issued a statement saying the Government had 
assured Dr Raab that it would not relax its efforts to obtain the resump- 
tion of discussions on the Austrian peace treaty. Pending the evacuation 
of Austria by the four Powers France would make every effort to reduce 
the costs of occupation and, in particular, would reduce the number of 
troops stationed in Austria to the limit compatible with security and 
their obligations under the control agreement. 

30 Sept.—U.S. Aid. The Quai d’Orsay announced a Franco-Amer'- 
can agreement under which the United States undertook to provide an 
additional $385 m. in 1953 and 1954 to finance ‘intensified operations’ 
against Viet-Minh. France undertook to carry out plans for the increase 
of the armed forces of Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia and to bring her 
own forces up to a strength commensurate with her military objectives. 
This would not affect the French Government’s plans and programmes 
for her N.A.T.O. forces. 

1 Oct.—Transfer of Troops to Indo-China. The Quai d’Orsy 
announced that the French battalion in Korea would be transferred to 
Indo-China, leaving only a much reduced detachment in Korea. 

Joint Military Negotiations in Cambodia Suspended (see /nd- 
China). 

War Against Viet-Minh (see [ndo-China). 

2 Oct.—Prince Buu Loc’s Statement in Saigon (see Indo-China) 

4 Oct.—France’s Economic Position. M. Edgar Faure, Minister 
of Finance and Economic Affairs, speaking to a Socialist-Radical 
federation listed the fourfold causes of France’s economic stagnation. 
First, public expenditure was excessive and indirect taxation had grown 
out of all proportion and now represented a real levy on purchasing 
power. Second, the spirit of initiative was unrewarded and had de- 
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clined. Third, there were insufficient means of production, as was shown 
by the fact that British production was 1-8 times and American 3-1 
times that of French industry. Fourth, France’s financial resources 
were inadequate, private investment had dwindled away, and capital 
equipment now had to be supported by the State. Consequently un- 
productive expenditure must be cut down, fundamental reorganization 
and economies must be secured in State-owned industries, and the 
financial burden must be fairly spread. 

Visit of Prince Souvanna Phouma (see Indo-China). 

6 Oct.—National Assembly. The National Assembly, called at the 
request of one-third of the Deputies, met in special session to discuss the 
social policy of the Government. The ‘national day of action’, called by 


+ the Communist trade union leaders to coincide with the recall of Par- 


liament, passed off almost unnoticed. 


GERMANY. 17 Sept.—West Germany. Die Welt, the newspaper 
founded by the British occupation authorities in April 1946, was 
transferred to full German ownership. 

Berlin. A specialized motorized police force of 3,000 men was 
formed in west Berlin to be used to deal with Communist border riots 
and kidnapping attempts. 

18 Sept.—Berlin. Interzone Passes. The Allied High Commis- 
sioners, in separate letters to Mr Semionov, offered to dispense with 
inter-zonal passes from midnight 30 September. They rejected Mr 
Semionov’s suggestion that the matter should be left to the east and 
west German Governments, since the system had been established by 
the four Powers. 

West Germany. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, bidding farewell to his staff, 
said that there was now no specific Anglo-German issue and he felt 
that, on the whole, the recent elections should give cause for some 
confidence. 

19 Sept.—East Germany. The east German deputy Premier, Herr 
Ulbricht, admitted serious breakdowns in the east German economy 
when he addressed the Socialist Unity Party’s Central Committee. 
He complained that fuel distribution to private and industrial users was 
inadequate, that the plan for the production of electric power was 
unfulfilled, and that brown coal production had been short by 2-7 m. 
tons. He said production norms would be again raised; the norms, 
however, would be fixed by individual industries and not, as before, 
by the Government. 

20 Sept.—West Germany: New Houses. The Ministry of Housing 
announced that the Government planned to build 500,000 housing 
units, at a cost of 7,000 m. marks in 1954, as against 440,000 built in 
1953. 

21 Sept.—West Germany. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick left for England 
on retirement as the U.K. High Commissioner. 

22 Sept.—East Germany. British statement re the east German 
police force (see Council of Europe). 

25 Sept.—Berlin. Released War Prisoners. The Ministry of 
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Germany (continued) 

Justice announced that 1,558 prisoners from Russia released under the 
amnesty between the Soviet Union and the east German Democratic 
Republic had returned. They included 250 residents of eastern Germany 
and 100 Berliners. The announcement stated that the returned prisoners 
would enjoy full citizenship in the east German Republic. 

28 Sept.—East Germany. Russian Ambassador for German 
Democratic Republic. The east German news service, A.D.N, 
announced that Mr Semionov had been appointed Ambassador to the 
German Democratic Republic. The appointment implemented the 
Soviet-East German agreement signed in August which raised their 
respective diplomatic missions to the rank of embassies. 

West Germany. Seven former officials of the banned neo-Nazi 
Socialist Reich Party were sentenced to prison terms of seven years to 
ten months for endangering the State and defying a court order, The 
accused had planned the holding of a S.R.P. meeting in 1952. 

29 Sept.—West Germany. Sir Frederick Hoyer Millar, the new 
United Kingdom High Commissioner, arrived at Wahn airport. The 
semi-official Deutschland Union Dienst wrote ‘the population of the 
Federal Republic welcomes the new British High Commissioner as the 
representative of a Power which is bound in friendship with the German 
people in upholding freedom’. 

Berlin. Professor Ernst Reuter, chief burgomaster of Berlin since 
1947, died, aged sixty-four. 

3 Oct.—East Germany. Returned Prisoners from Russia. The 
latest batch of returned prisoners from Russia contained eleven German 
generals. Gen. Willibald Weise stated that high Soviet officials had told 
him, while in captivity, that there were on a ‘cautious estimate’ 20 m. 
men and women of all nationalities behind barbed wire in the Soviet 
Union. 

Food Parcels. The Federal Government and the Berlin Senate 
agreed to prolong the second food distribution scheme for east Germans 
until 10 October. 5,250,000 parcels had already been distributed and the 
Federal Government and the Berlin Senate pledged themselves to do 
their utmost to help Germans in the Soviet Zone ‘who fight for their 
daily bread’. 

4 Oct.—Interzonal Passes. Mr Semionov, in a letter to the three 
western High Commissioners, rejected their proposal of 1 September 
to abolish interzonal passes. He reiterated his previous suggestion that 
this matter and that of interzonal traffic should be left for decision be- 
tween east and west German representatives, arguing that such a dis- 
cussion would constitute a first step towards the settlement of other 
urgent east-west German questions. 

7 Oct.—East Germany. Herr Wilhelm Pieck was unanimous!) 
re-elected President of the ‘German Democratic Republic’. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 17 Sept.—Bank Rate. The Bank discount rate wa 
reduced from 4 to 3} per cent. 
Sir Winston Churchill left for the south of France on a short holiday. 
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21 Sept.—G.A.T.T. Mr Thorneycroft’s case at the Geneva session 
(see United Nations). 2 

22 Sept.—Northern Rhodesia. The Conference in London ended 
without agreement, and the Colonial Office stated that ‘it has therefore 
become necessary for H.M. Government to make known their con- 
clusions regarding the constitutional development of Northern Rhodes- 
ia’. The announcement stated that H.M. Government looked to the day 
when the part played by racial considerations in the affairs of the terri- 
torial government would become negligible, when it should be possible 
to move from the existing system of racial representation in the Legis- 
lature towards a system based on a widened franchise with no separate 
representation for the races. Meanwhile, it was the duty of H.M. 
Government to ensure that, in contentious issues, the balance could be 
fairly held by the official members. 

They had decided that the Constitution should now be amended to 
provide for changes in the Legislative Council, increasing the total 
seats from 23 to 26. The (European) elected members would be in- 
creased from ten to twelve, ‘and the African members from two to four, 
with the possible addition later of a fifth, as one of the two nominated 
unofficial members. Further, the need for the post of Economic 
Secretary might disappear under the Federal Government, and this 
would reduce the number of officials from nine to eight. 

In the Executive Council there would be a reduction in the official 
members from seven to five, because federation would reduce the 
number of subjects of territorial concern. There would still be four 
unofficial members, but they would all be given portfolios so as to form 
a Government Front Bench in the Legislature. 

The African delegates to the conference asked whether it would be 
possible for British-protected persons to be given the franchise on the 
same terms as British subjects. This raised very important issues, and 
the Secretary of State hoped to visit central Africa during 1954 and 
look into this and other issues affecting future political development. 

Mr Sokota and Mr Yamba, the African delegates, issued a statement 
rejecting the Government’s proposals because they represented a 
further extension of political power for the settlers and ‘do not go even 
half-way to meet the views presented by us’. They intended to ask the 
Governor to summon a special meeting of the African Representative 
Council to examine the points made by the Colonial Secretary. They 
complained that over the years the white settlers had succeeded in 
wresting from the British Parliament and Colonial Office power in 
both the federal and territorial legislatures. 

23 Sept.—Northern Rhodesia. Sir Roy Welensky, leader of the un- 
official elected members of the Legislative Council, said after the 
conference that the changes in the Constitution announced by the 
Colonial Secretary were not acceptable to him or to Mr G. B. Becket 
(the other elected member attending the talks) as representatives of the 
elected members. He had accordingly called a special meeting of 
those members on 25 September in Lusaka. 

Saudi Arabia. Note of protest re incident at Buraimi (see Saudi Arabia). 
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Great Britain (continued) 

24 Sept.—Further protest by Saudi Arabia (see Saudi Arabia), 

It was pointed out in London that the caravan was carrying food anj 
supplies to an official who had established himself at the oasis in Augug 
1952. A standstill agreement made pending negotiations on the frontier 
dispute broke down, and H.M. Government had evidence that supplies 
received by the official were being used to buy the support of the log 
tribesmen. On 1 July therefore the Government warned the Arabian 
Government that they could not permit such activities during th 
official’s improper residence at the oasis and made it clear that al 
persons going to visit him would be turned back. 

United Nations. Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s speech in the Assembly (sw 
United Nations). 

Trade with Argentina (see Argentina). 

30 Sept.—Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden arrived back in 
London from the Continent. 

Attack on Naval Launch. A Foreign Office statement described a 
‘false’ the allegations made by the Chinese Government in rejecting the 
British protest against the attack on the naval launch on g September, 
The launch did not fire, nor did the two aircraft, which were unarmed, 

1 Oct.—Brazil. Exchange of Notes with the Brazilian Government 
on settlement of debt to Britain (see Brazil). 

3 Oct.—Trade with Finland. The Board of Trade stated that 
Finland had approached Britain to suggest exploring the possibilities of 
a triangular trade agreement between the two countries and the 
U.S.S.R., and added that anything which might emerge for increasing 
the level of trade between the three countries would be welcome. 
Sterling could already be freely transferred between all three. 

Malta. A Colonial Office spokesman said that the increase in the 
U.S. Air Force personnel in Malta did not represent any new develop- 
ment in policy. The agreement with the U.S.A. provided that the 
planes and personnel could be increased up to a specified number, and 
the increases would be accommodated at the Naval Air Station, a 
which they would simply be lodgers. 

5 Oct.—Mr Eden resumed office as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

6 Oct.—British Guiana. The Colonial Office issued a statement 
announcing that the intrigues in British Guiana of Communists and 
their associates, some in Ministerial posts, were threatening the welfare 
and good administration of the Colony. If these processes were to con- 
tinue unchecked an attempt might be made, by methods familiar in 
some other parts of the world, to set up a Communist-dominated 
State. The Government had felt it necessary to send naval and military 
forces to Georgetown in order to preserve peace, and any reinforce- 
ments that might be required would be sent from the U.K. 

A Colonial Office spokesman said that it had been known, before the 
Progressive Party came to power, that certain of its leaders had links 
with the international Communist movement. Despite this, no attempt 
had been made to prevent the elected Ministers from assuming all the 
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wers granted them under the new Constitution (signed on 1 April 
1953). The leaders had since then strengthened their links with Moscow, 
and Mrs Jagan (wife of the Premier), Mr Westmass, vice-president of 
the P.P.P., Dr Jagan, and Mr Sidney King, Minister of Communica- 
tions, had all taken part in a number of meetings and other activities of 
Communist-dominated international bodies and organizations in Europe 
and elsewhere. 

7 Oct.—Mr Eden received Sir Zafrullah Khan, the Pakistan Foreign 
Minister, who had just arrived from Cairo where he saw the Egyptian 
and British participants in the Anglo-Egyptian talks. 

British West Indies. The report was published by the Colonial 
Office of a visit to British Guiana, Trinidad, Barbadoes, and Jamaica by 
five British industrialists in October-November 1952. They had gone 
there at the invitation of the Colonial Office to look into the possibilities 
of further industrial development in those territories. (Colonial No. 294). 


GREECE. 20 Sept.—Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery arrived in 
Athens to see Greek defence leaders. 

Bulgarian Frontier. Complete agreement was announced between 
the frontier demarcation delegations. 

21 Sept.—Bulgaria. The Government, replying to the Bulgarian 
offer to restore diplomatic relations, said they considered direct dis- 
cussions were desirable if it was found that there existed a genuine 
desire for good relations. (If, in other words, Bulgaria was prepared to 
meet her obligations to Greece to pay $45 m. reparations, to indemnify 
Greek nationals for property lost in the war, and to return railway 
rolling stock.) 

22 Sept.—The Prime Minister, Field-Marshal Papagos, met Mr Eden 
and Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery at the British Embassy. 

: 23 Sept.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister in Rome (see 
taly). 

26 Sept.—British Naval Mission. It was understood that Mr J. P. 
Thomas, the First Lord of the (British) Admiralty, who was in Athens, 
was discussing with the Greek Government the future of the British 
Naval Mission, which had been in Greece since 1909. 

29 Sept.—The Defence Minister received a letter from Mr Thomas 
outlining the conditions under which Greece would retain eight British 
destroyers which had been on loan to her since the war, and stating that 
she could also retain four submarines, also on loan. 

3 Oct.—Return of the Prime Minister from Italy and statement by 
the Italian Premier (see Italy). 

4 Oct.—Return of abducted Greeks (see Hungary). 


HUNGARY. 4 Oct.—Greek Children. The Hungarian Red Cross 
informed the Greek Red Cross that 600 persons abducted by the 
eee during the rebellion in Greece were to be returned to 
sreece, 


INDIA. 17 Sept.—Foreign Policy. In a review of foreign policy in the 
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India (continued) 

House of the People, Mr Nehru, Prime Minister, criticized the Amer. 
can attitude towards Indian representation at the Korean politica 
conference, declaring that it flouted the joint will of Asia and Europe. 
He also criticized the U.N. decision to postpone discussion of the 
question of Chinese representation, saying that it was quite unrealistic 
to pretend that the Government of Formosa represented China. He 
refuted accusations of Indian interference in Africa, but said India 
could not remain quiescent when things happened there which, apart 
from affecting Indians, might create dangerous world situations. He 
described recent events in North Africa as similar to events of the 
second part of the nineteenth century and said it was amazing that they 
could be repeated. Referring to ‘foreign footholds’ in India, he gave a 
warning that if they were used directly or indirectly in connection with 
a war, action would have to be taken. He recognized the Ceylon 
Government’s difficulties in regard to Indian immigration but said they 
should not be allowed to impede ‘right solutions’. In regard to Kashmir, 
he attacked the Pakistan press for what he described as unjustified 
‘hysteria’. He admitted there had been trouble in Kashmir, but said it 
had been slight considering everything. He considered that it would be 
wiser to have a plebiscite administrator chosen from a small country of 
Europe or Asia, rather than one belonging to a great Power. 

23 Sept.—Mr Nehru, addressing the Council of States, drew atten- 
tion to the fact that Asia was apparently going to be less and less repre- 
sented in the United Nations in the near future. Soon the only rep- 
resentatives in the Security Council would be Lebanon and ‘the 
Government of Formosa, miscalled China’. It was going to be less and 
less feasible in future for any world organization to leave Asia out of 
account, or to consider Asia as only a playground for their politics or 
for their conflicts. Asia was not going to listen to this kind of treatment. 

They must not think or act in terms of one continent against another, 
or one race against another. 

He had asked the Chinese Government to discuss certain matters of 
trade, etc. which had arisen after the change-over in Tibet, but India 
had, of course, no wish to claim any position there which might not be 
in keeping with the full sovereignty of China. He claimed that ‘al 
countries realize, if I may say so, the honesty and integrity of India’s 
policy’. It was not that of a ‘neutral’—the meaning of which he did not 
understand in peace-time—but of judging each issue as it arose. 

28 Sept.—United Nations. Mr Krishna Menon’s speech in the 
General Assembly (see United Nations). 

1 Oct.—Andhra. The new Telegu-speaking State of Andhra was 
inaugurated at Kurnool by the Prime Minister, Mr Nehru. (It covered 
about half of the previous province of Madras). : 

7 Oct.—Korea. The Government announced that it had notified 
America and the United Nations that unless it received full co-operation 
in carrying out the Korean prisoner-of-war agreement its task wot 
become impossibly difficult. ‘We want it clearly understood,’ a high 
official said, ‘that India has no intention of backing out of the work it 
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has undertaken,’ but if the work was to be done effectively, the mem- 
bers of the repatriation commission must be assisted rather than ham- 

red as had been the case recently. The Indian conscience was clear 
and the conduct of the Indian force had been in accordance with the 
directions of the commission. All decisions had been taken by the com- 
mission as a whole, representing five countries, and there had been no 
direction from Delhi. 

An official also referred to the possibility of a mass outbreak of 
prisoners, and said the job of the custodian force was to prevent such 
attempts, and every reasonable effort would be made to do so; so long 
as the force had the confidence of the repatriation commission it would 
perform fully the task it had been given. 


INDO-CHINA. 17 Sept.—Viet-Nam. Prince Buu Locenu Loc, High 
Commissioner for Viet-Nam in France, arrived in Saigon as a special 
emissary from the Emperor Bao Dai with a decree which summoned 
the national Viet-Nam Congress. The prince explained that the Emperor 
thought it necessary to call a congress composed of ail political, religious, 
and professional tendencies in the country to provide as wide an ex- 
pression of public opinion as possible before the Franco-Viet-Namese 
negotiations began on the realization of complete independence. 

24 Sept.—Viet-Nam. The French High Command reported com- 
bined land and naval mopping-up operations against 2,000 to 3,000 
Viet-Minh rebels in village strongholds south-east of Hanoi in the Red 
River delta. Fifty-four rebels were killed and 100 captured. French and 
Viet-Namese casualties were considerable. It was stated that this action 
was not the beginning of the autumn offensive. 

25 Sept.—Viet-Nam. Ho Chi-minh, broadcasting on the eighth 
anniversary of the allied landing at Nam Bo, declared that the struggle 
would be long and the enemy would become more cruel as he neared 
defeat. He urged the Viet-Minh army to concentrate more on re-educa- 
tion in the sphere of ideological ideas for those who had been misled by 
the enemy. 

27 Sept.—The French High Command announced that 135 Viet- 
Minh rebels had been killed, 123 wounded, and 100 captured in the first 
phase of ‘Operation Brochet’ whose objective was to mop up rebel 
strongholds south-east of Hanoi. French and Viet-Nam casualties were 
considerable. 

30 Sept.—French announcement re U.S. aid for operations against the 
Viet-Minh (see France). 

1 Oct.—Cambodia. Mr Penn Nouth, Prime Minister of Cambodia, 
announced the suspension of negotiations in the joint military sub- 
commission for the transfer to Cambodian authorities of the functions of 
the French High Command. A meeting of the plenary conference was 
now proposed which would throw more light on the differences of 
opinion. ‘The French High Commissioner in Cambodia stated that the 
French had from the outset agreed in principle to surrender command 
in all sectors of Cambodia to King Norodom, as Cambodian com- 
mander-in-chief, with the French maintaining operational command 
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Indo-China (continued) 
in a limited zone for the protection of communications with Lag 

Reports from the French High Command in Hanoi stated that dur; 
the ten days of Operation Brochet 1,200 Viet-Minh rebels had bey 
killed or captured and two regular battalions put out of action. 

2 Oct.—Prince Buu Loc, High Commissioner for Viet-Nam in Par, 
said in Saigon that the forthcoming ‘national congress’ would be called 
upon to give an opinion on the problem of the independence of Vie. 
Nam and of its association with France. The Congress called by th 
Emperor would sit for two days and would be empowered to name the 
negotiators to take part in the forthcoming discussions with the French, 

4 Oct.—Laos. Prince Souvanna Phouma, Prime Minister of Laos 
arrived to join the other members of the Laotian delegation for ne. 
gotiations on the transfer of powers in accordance with the French 
declaration of independence of 3 July. Prince Souvanna stated befor 
leaving that the negotiations would conclude judicial, economic, and 
financial agreements with France and touch on any problems con- 
nected with the quadripartite system in Indo-China. 

7 Oct.—Viet-Nam. The French High Command announced the 
successful conclusion of commando operations near Laokay, in which 
enemy supply dumps and an important bridge over the Red River were 
destroyed. 


INDONESIA. 22 Sept.—Sumatra. In the Acheen district, in the north, 
rioters attacked police stations and the railway at several places, includ- 
ing Kotaradja, Langsa, and Meulaboh. Pamphlets reaching Army H.Q. 
stated that Acheen had been proclaimed part of the Indonesian Islamic 
State. 

25 Sept.—The Government announced that 500 rebels had been 
captured in the Acheen area of Sumatra and that the situation was now 
under control. 


IRAQ. 19 Sept.—New Government. The Prime Minister, Fadil 
Jamali, appointed Muhammad Ali Mahmud Deputy Premier; Ab- 
dullah Bekr, Foreign Minister; Hussain Makki Khammas, Minister of 
Defence; and Abdul Karim al-Uzri, Minister of Finance. 

5 Oct.—Martial Law. A Royal decree ended martial law, imposed in 
Baghdad province in November 1952. The five political parties, dis 
solved during the emergency, resumed their activities. 


ISRAEL. 29 Sept.—The Army General Staff issued a denial of the 
charges made by the Egyptian Government re El-Auja (see Egypt). 
1 Oct.—Truce Zone. The Foreign Ministry announced that it had 
informed the United Nations truce supervision team of Israel’s readl- 
ness to suspend work on the Jordan development project in order 10 
facilitate clarification of certain points at issue. 
2 Oct.—Mixed Armistice Commission. The Israel-Egyptian 
mixed armistice commission rejected the Egyptian demand that the 
Israeli settlement at El Auja should be removed. The Israel Govern- 
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ment claimed that it was legal according to the terms of the armistice 
agreement. . 

4 Oct.—The Government accused Egypt of moving troops into the 
E] Auja area, where armed forces were not allowed under the armistice 
agreement of 1949. An army spokesman told the press that the Govern- 
ment had also protested to the mixed armistice commission that 
Egyptian fighter aircraft had flown over the demilitarized zone in 
flagrant violation of the agreement. 


ITALY. 17 Sept.—Yugoslav protest re railway incident (see Yugoslavia). 

23 Sept.—Greece. Field-Marshal Papagos, the Greek Prime Minister, 
and Mr Stephanopoulos, Foreign Minister, arrived in Rome as guests 
of the Government. 

24 Sept.—General Strike. A twenty-four-hour strike of industrial 
workers on a national scale began. It was supported by the non- 
Communist unions, and affected some 4 m. men. Only essential public 
services continued working. 

25 Sept.—Visit of Greek Ministers. The Prime Minister, Signor 
Pella, told the press that the Trieste problem had been discussed with 
the Greek Prime Minister and his Foreign Minister while they were in 
Rome. A communiqué said ‘the conversations were animated by a spirit 
of frank cordiality and reciprocal comprehension which is characteristic 
of the friendship existing between the two countries’. They covered the 
Near East as well as south-east Europe, and showed that the two 
countries were ‘firmly determined to continue the defensive effort 
which has been undertaken by the free nations within the framework of 
N.A.T.O. for the strengthening of common security’. 

3 Oct.—Greece. The Greek Premier and the Foreign Minister left 
for Greece. Signor Pella was understood to have told them during their 
visit that Italy looked upon the Balkan Treaty as an effective organiza- 
tion for regional defence. 

4 Oct.—Trieste. Yugoslav Vice-President’s speech (see Yugoslavia). 

6 Oct.—Foreign Policy. Signor Pella, winding up a foreign affairs 
debate in Parliament, stated that ‘Italy’s position within the Atlantic 
alliance remains the basis of our foreign policy’, adding, however, that 
it might be difficult for the country to accept, and Parliament to ratify, 
the proposed six-nation European army treaty if Italy did not receive 
satisfaction over the question of Trieste. Regarding a plebiscite there he 
said the Government was always ready to accept that, even if it was 
limited to those born in the territory previous to the armistice of 1918. 
In that way Belgrade could have no further reason to reject the plebi- 
scite with the argument that since 1918 Italy had changed the ethnic 
character of the region. If, however, there was to be a plebiscite, it must 
not be aimed at a partition or division of the territory but must be for a 
complete and definitive solution for the entire disputed Trieste area. 
_ Healso said, amid protests from the Left, that it was the Government’s 
intention ‘to improve relations with Spain, even in the spiritual field’. 

‘The Chamber gave him a vote of confidence by 293 votes to 200, 
with 19 abstentions. 
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JAPAN. 27 Sept.—National Defence Force. A joint statement wa 
issued after a meeting between the Prime Minister, Mr Yoshida, ani 
the President of the Opposition, Mr Shigemitsu, on a plan 
between them to make the ‘national safety force’ into a ‘defence force’ 
of 250,000 men, with jet aircraft and aircraft carriers, within a year, 
They also agreed on a new policy to give Japan protection againg 
‘indirect as well as direct’ aggression. The defence plan would make wp 
for the anticipated gradual decrease of U.S. forces in Japan. 


KASHMIR. 17 Sept.—It was learned that the Prime Minister, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed, had secured at a political convention full endorse. 
ment of his policies and of the action taken against Sheikh Abdullah, 
his predecessor. He had also been given a vote of confidence by fifty 
out of sixty-six members of the Constituent Assembly. The Assembly 
resolved that, consistently with the States’ accession to India in respect 
of defence, communications, and the Delhi agreement, ‘we will preserve 
our autonomous status of our State with India’. It also resolved to seek 
to bring about friendly relations with Pakistan and to give ‘the benefits 
of true democracy’. 

27 Sept.—The Prime Minister, Ghulam Mohammed, told a meeting 
of some 5,000 people at Baramulla that Kashmir would feel safe only 
within the Indian Union. They had, after due deliberation, acceded to 
India, and there was ‘no going back’. Kashmir had no future in Pakistan, 
and even a plebiscite would not be abie to change the people’s conviction. 


KENYA. 17 Sept.—Emergency Figures. Casualties for the week 
ended 12 September were issued as follows: Mau-Mau, forty-three 
killed, forty-two captured; Security Forces, two Europeans accidentally 
killed, four Africans killed, eight wounded; African civilians, eleven 
injured. 

18 Sept.—Death Sentences. The Supreme Court sentenced to 
death forty-four Mau-Mau terrorists implicated in the Lari massacre, 
and ordered four who were under eighteen years old to be detained 
during the Government’s pleasure. This brought the number of con- 
victions for the massacre to 105. 

22 Sept.—The Mau-Mau Oath. An emergency regulation was 
published making the administration of the Mau-Mau oath and 
presence at its administration capital offences. The death sentence was 
not applicable to persons taking the oath, but for voluntarily doing so 
the penalty was fixed at a maximum of ten years imprisonment. (Under 
the existing law the death penalty was applicable only for administra 
tion of an oath to commit a capital offence.) 

23 Sept.—The Masai districts of Narok and Kajiado were declared 
special areas. Increased Mau-Mau activity was reported in all areas east 
of the Aberdares. 

24 Sept.—Senior Chief Kasina, of the Kamba tribe was attacked 
by a terrorist in the Kitui district who cut off both his hands. Forty 
Wakamba, reported to have been present, were arrested. 

Gen. Erskine, addressing a meeting of Government officers and 
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settlers at Sotik, said that Mau-Mau’s present objective was to bring all 
the Kikuyu tribe under its domination. The Kikuyu Guard was now a 
fine body, doing a good job. The security forces were getting a steady 
fifty Mau-Mau casualties a week, mainly in the forests. 

27 Sept—Ten Embu guards armed with only bows and arrows 
tracked a Mau-Mau gang sixty miles across difficult country and 
killed one and wounded two. They were congratulated by the authori- 
ties. 
28 Sept.—At Fort Hall a Kikuyu elder who had been a member of the 
panel of assessors for six years was murdered by Mau-Mau. 

29 Sept.—The Kikuyu Reserve. The Government decided to end 
the repatriation of Kikuyu to the tribal reserve because it was impossible 
to absorb more than the 100,000 already repatriated or who had 
returned voluntarily or compulsorily. In future any Kikuyu who failed 
to pass the ‘screening’ operation in the Rift Valley and Nyanza provinces 
and who had to be removed on security grounds would be accommo- 
dated at camps and employed on public works, roads, etc. 

New emergency regulations empowered the police in Nairobi to 
enforce the dispersal of assemblies of more than five people. 

A European nun was murdered at a Roman Catholic mission station 
fifteen miles from Meru when fifty Mau-Mau attacked it. 

30 Sept.—Nairobi. Gen. Erskine, the C.-in-C., ordered a battalion 
of British infantry to Nairobi to help the police, who, he said, were 
‘hard pushed and certainly require assistance’ in enforcing the many 
orders and regulations there. The situation had deteriorated to such an 
extent that the presence of troops would assist the police. 

The wives of two settlers in the south Kinangop district helped to 
capture seven terrorists of a gang of nine. 

1 Oct.—European Civil Servants. The Governor, Sir Evelyn 
Baring, told the annual meeting of the European Civil Servants’ 
Association that whatever constitutional changes were made in Kenya 
the position of the civil service would be most jealously safeguarded, 
thereby maintaining its freedom from political interference. 

2 Oct.—Some 400 Mbere tribal warriors, armed with spears and 
bows and arrows, chased a Mau-Mau gang across the foothills of Mount 
Kenya after an attack on a Mbere village in which ten villagers were 
mutilated. A terrorist was killed and four captured. 

5 Oct.—-Nairobi. British troops raided two areas of Nairobi in an 
operation to evict 15,000 to 20,000 ‘illegal’ African residents, i.e. in the 
city without authority. About 600 were interrogated and 150 detained, 
fifteen of whom were held for Mau-Mau crimes up-country. They 
included Harrison Njeroge, reputedly chairman of the Nairobi central 
terrorist committee. Very strict orders were given to the troops and the 
wine Africans included, not to handle any of the detained people 
roughly, 

_In the week ending 4 October Mau-Mau casualties were thirteen 
killed, six captured and wounded, and twenty-seven others captured. 

6 Oct.—Nairobi. Mr E. Mathu, leader of the African unofficial 
members of the Legislature and a Kikuyu, stated that the round-up in 
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Nairobi was the best thing that had been done since the eme 

started, and he and other members would help in any way they could, 
In the Fort Hall reserve a gang which included some women raided 

a village and murdered three Kikuyu guards, five children, and a woman, 


KOREA. 17 Sept.—The U.N. Command promised those of its 
prisoners in Communist hands who had not exercised their right to 
repatriation that their legal rights would be respected if they returned 
home, but he reminded them that they could not be given immunity 
from the consequences of any crimes they might have committed. 
18 Sept.—Peace Conference. American request to China and 
North Korea regarding the date of the conference (see United States), 
21 Sept.—Russian MIG 15 Fighter. A Communist pilot jlanded a 
Russian-built MIG 15 jet fighter aircraft at an airbase near Seoul. The 
pilot was taken into charge of U.S. Air Force intelligence officers. 

The Armistice. A Communist spokesman at Panmunjom told the 
joint armistice commission that the Communists denied the authenticity 
of a list of 3,404 names which the United Nations submitted on 9 Sep- 
tember as being allied prisoners still held. He said 579 of them had 
already been returned, 380 had been ‘released at the front’, several 
more had refused to be repatriated, and ‘most of them had never been 
captured at all’. He also demanded an account of 98,000 North Koreans 
and Chinese who, he said, had been captured but never accounted for. 

The senior allied delegate to the armistice commission said that the 
Communist reply to the request for an accounting of the 3,404 men was 
‘totally unsatisfactory and unacceptable’. None of them had been re- 
patriated or reported by the Communists as having died or escaped. 

Instructions from U.S. Air Force Regarding MIG Fighter (se 
U.S.A.). 

23 Sept.—The U.N. Command completed the handing over to 
Indian troops of 22,606 prisoners who refused repatriation. 

24 Sept.—The Communists delivered to the Indian troops 335 South 
Koreans, 23 Americans, and one Briton who refused to be repatriated. 

Gen. Clark, the U.N. Supreme Commander, rejected Communis. 
charges that the allies had fabricated a list of 3,404 prisoners believed to 
be in Communist hands pointing out that they were all men who had 
‘spoken over your radio and were referred to in your broadcasts’. 

Disagreement was reported between the United Nations and the 
Communists as to the method of interviewing prisoners who refused 
repatriation. The former suggested that they should be interviewed in 
groups of, say, twenty-five, while the Communists insisted that their 
‘explainers’ should be allowed to talk to individual prisoners. 

M.LG. 15 Fighter. U.S. Government’s offer to return the Russian 
aircraft (see United States). 

27 Sept.—South Korea. President Syngman Rhee declared that 
South Korea could not accept neutralization, even if it were guaranteed 
by all the members of the United Nations, as the solution of the 
problem of Korea’s future. He was also reported as saying that, 0 
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ent with the U.S.A., his Government had ‘postponed’. its 


agreem ; ent 
dterminstion to unify Korea by force until it was seen what the 


political conference could do. 

The Repatriation Commission. The Commander of the U.N. 
prisoner repatriation group told the neutral nations’ repatriation com- 
mission that facilities in the camp provided by the Communists to try to 
persuade unwilling Allied prisoners to return home were ‘entirely unsatis- 
factory as to design, location, and lay-out’. The chairman of the commis- 
sion, Gen. Thimayya, said he would take immediate action to see that the 
standards in the Communist camp were up to those in the U.N. camp. 

28 Sept.—South Korea. The acting Foreign Minister, Dr Chun- 
Cho, said in the National Assembly in Seoul that if the political confer- 
ence failed to settle Korea’s future there would be no alternative but 
war. There should be no appeasement, and the entire free world ‘should 
unite to support our stand’. Only belligerents ought to take part in the 
political conference, and the possibility that Communist neutrals, 
including Russia, would be represented was ‘the most foreboding 


' aspect’ of the situation. 


Repatriation Commission. The U.N. Command sent a letter to 
Gen. Thimayya, chairman of the neutral commission, pointing out that 
the document distributed among Chinese prisoners who did not wish 
to be repatriated was of a nature which was ‘unmistakably one of 
emphasis on the desirability of repatriation and on the assumption that 
prisoners actually favour such repatriation, rather than on the principle 
of free choice on which the spirit of the terms of reference are based’. 
It declared that the document disregarded the underlying spirit of the 
truce agreement and that ‘the wording, method of presentation, and 
strong implication of the document have been slanted towards unduly 
influencing prisoners of both sides to repatriation, rather than making a 
free and independent choice’. 

Some U.N. observers considered the commission was ‘playing the 
Communist game’, citing passages reading: “The reason why the neutral 
nations’ commission came here is to assure you of your freedom to 
exercise your right to be repatriated. No one will have the right to pre- 
vent you from expressing your desire. No one can prevent you from 
returning to your home. Nor will anyone be allowed to force you to 
return to your home.’ 

30 Sept.—Communist Aircraft. Gen. Weyland, commanding the 
U.S. Far East Air Force, said in Tokyo that the Communists were 
strengthening and modernizing their offensive bomber forces, and had 
about twice as many tactical aircraft as the United Nations had. 

Repatriation Commission. The Commission published a set of 
twenty-three rules of procedure for the explanations to prisoners and 
interviewers by both sides, providing that no act of force or threat by 
either side would be permitted, there should be no violence by any 
prisoner against another, and that there should be no obstruction of 
interviews by prisoners or other persons. 

1 Oct.—Treaty with the U.S.A. Signature of Treaty of Mutual 
Defence with America (see United States). 
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Korea (continued) 

Repatriation Commission. Riots occurred in ‘Indian village’ ay 
Indian troops had to fire on prisoners who demonstrated against a visi 
by a group of the neutral nations’ repatriation commission to the hospitd 
there and tried to escape by scaling the barbed wire. One North 
Korean anti-Communist was killed and five wounded. 

2 Oct.—Some 100 anti-Communist prisoners broke through the gat 
of the compound within Indian village and attempted to escape from th 
outer enclosure. Indian guards fired on them, killing two and wounding 
five. Later the Indian commanding officer broadcast a message to al 
prisoners appealing to them to preserve order and not force the guards 
to open fire. 

A South Korean Government spokesman said in Seoul that the use of 
arms by the Indians against the anti-Communist prisoners was; 
flagrant violation of the armistice agreement, and his Government 
would ‘take action to prevent Indians killing any more of our citizens’. 
What the Indians called a riot was evidently a spontaneous ant- 
Communist demonstration. 

A member of the Korean National Assembly demanded the with- 
drawal of Indian troops. The Assembly agreed to accept his demand a 
a motion to be discussed on the basis of the reports from the Ministry of 
Defence. 

The U.N. Command protested against the rules governing the inter- 
rogation of prisoners promulgated by the repatriation commission, 
maintaining that ‘the rules can be interpreted in no way except asa 
specific encouragement to prisoners to seek repatriation, rather than to 
permit them to exercise voluntarily their free choice’. 

The Indian chairman of the commission, in two statements, declared 
that the regulations issued constituted ‘a perfectly correct interpretation 
of the commission’s terms of reference’, and also stated that when the 
prisoners were turned over to Indian custody they were in ‘well- 
organized groups’ which were still causing trouble to the custodian 
troops, and that ‘the leadership which existed among them before they 
were taken over by the custodian force continues to exert its influence on 
the prisoners, who are subjected to a considerable degree of pressure, 
involving in some cases acts of violence’. 

3 Oct.—The U.N. Command decided to accept the rules for the 
interrogation of prisoners, but only under protest. Gen. Hamblen, 
head of the U.N. repatriation group, replying to a request from the 
Indian Gen. Thimayya for an extension of the period for interrogation 
and explanations, stated that the commission’s terms of reference, an 
agreement between opposing sides, specifically stated that at the 
expiration of ninety days after the transfer of the prisoners to the custody 

of the repatriation commission access of representatives to them should 
cease, and this provision was not open to interpretation. The prisoners 
themselves were aware that 24 December marked the end of the 
explaining period, and the U.N. could not be party to a breach of faith 
with them. 

6 Oct.—Repatriation Commission. Gen. Clark, in a letter to Gen. 
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Thimayya, said that it appeared that the decisions and activities of the 
repatriation commission to date had been predicated upon the assump- 
tion that prisoners in his custody actually desired repatriation. The 
U.N. Command could not condone any abrogation or compromise of 
the principle of complete freedom of choice. 

Gen. Thimayya told a press conference that ‘in drafting our rules of 
procedure we are guided by only one consideration, i.e. to safeguard the 
principle of freedom of choice by prisoners without any coercion or 
threat of force. It is incorrect to say that we have only emphasized the 
right of repatriation’. 

South Korea. Some 3,000 people demonstrated in Seoul outside 
President Rhee’s house to denounce Indian ‘acts of barbarity’ against 

risoners. 
: 7 Oct.—The Indian Custodian Force. Statements in Delhi re the 
prisoner of war agreement (see India). 

The senior U.N. delegate to the Armistice Commission told that body 
that the U.N. command recognized its obligations under the truce and 
would take any action necessary to ensure the security of the Indian force. 

The Repatriation Commission. The commission addressed the 
U.N. command regarding the threats uttered by South Korean officials 
about recent events in prison camps guarded by the Indian force. It said 
it felt these threats had been couched in language calculated to incite not 
only the prisoners but also the civil population south of the demili- 
tarized zone. It accordingly drew the command’s attention to its 
obligations under the armistice terms of reference to ensure order in 
areas adjacent to prisoners and to prevent any armed forces, including 
irregular forces, in the area under its control from committing any acts 
of disturbance and intrusion against locations where prisoners were in 
custody. 

The U.N. Commander. Gen. Mark Clark left Tokyo on his 
retirement as U.N. Supreme Commander in the Far East. He was 
succeeded by Gen. Hall. 


LIBYA. 21 Sept.—Government Changes. A Royal decree appointed 
Abu Bakr Naama Minister of Education, and Dr Ali Aloneizi 
Minister of Finance. The former Education Minister, Mahammad Al 
Saqizly, was appointed Chief of the Royal Cabinet. 

28 Sept.—The Prime Minister, Mahmoud Al Muntasir, resigned on 
account of ill health. 


MALAYA. 19 Sept.—In Johore an attack on a.road convoy resulted in 
~ vgs of a British captain. In the Muar area four terrorists were 
illed. 

20 Sept.—Eleven guerrillas were announced as killed and four sur- 
> in a major operation in Kedah State which was begun in 
uly, 
_ Security forces entered Gertak Sanggkol on Penang Island and 
imposed a house curfew. They questioned the villagers to try to obtain 
information about Communists among them. 
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Malaya (continued) 

3 Oct.—Anti-Communist Propaganda. A campaign was opened in 
Kelantan to encourage public resistance to Communism and induce 
terrorists to surrender. It included leaflet raids, to be followed up by 
visits of eight teams throughout the area. Visiting speakers at mosques 
were to stress the incompatibility of Communism and Islam. 

4 Oct.—The surrender on 18 September of a Communist district 
committee member for central Trangganu was announced. He said he 
was now convinced that Communism was wrong, both ideologically 
and practically. 


MALTA. 28 Sept.—Budget. The Finance Minister, Dr Azzopardi, 
presented the Budget for 1953-4, showing expenditure at {8,145,211 
and revenue at £8,228,868. He made it clear that the main pillar of sup- 
port was financial help from Britain, amounting to £1,482,336. No new 
taxes were proposed, and salary increases were provided for to apply to 
all Government employees as well as Ministers, Judges, and M.P.s. 

29 Sept.—U.S. Servicemen in Malta. The Prime Minister, Dr Borg 
Olivier, said in Parliament that the presence of servicemen in Malta 
affected the local economy, and that therefore the Government ought to 
be considered on such matters. In 1951, when the first U.S. airmen 
arrived, he had been assured that the U.S.A. had no intention of 
establishing a base, but only of sending a limited number of personnel 
for training. On 11 August the Governor had informed him tha 
because of developments in Mediterranean defence strategy the number 
of U.S. personnel would be increased, and would remain as long as H.M. 
Government thought necessary. He had protested that his Government 
had not been consulted before such marked changes had been made. 

2 Oct.—Statement by Colonial Office re U.S. air personnel in Malta 
(see Great Britain). 


MOROCCO. 21 Sept.—New Decrees. The Sultan of Morocw 
signed two new decrees which approved the new French reform 
programme. One concerned municipal reform and the other the 
establishment of elected assemblies in seven main regional centres. (f 
the eighteen new municipalities created seven would have municipil 
commissions with equal French and Moroccan representatives, elected 
for six years. In the other eleven towns the composition of the com- 
missions would be decreed by the Grand Vizier. The regional assemblies 
would be composed of equal numbers of French and Moroccans, would 
meet twice yearly, and would have only consultative economic power. 
The reforms decreed provided for greater participation of Moroccans in 
their own affairs and at the same time gave French residents the same 
rights and privileges as Moroccans and the same share in the manage- 
ment of the country at all levels. 


NETHERLANDS. 4 Oct.—The Prime Minister, Dr Drees, and the 
Minister of Transport, Mr Algera, left for South Africa on the invit- 
tion of Dr Malan. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 24 Sept.—The 
Secretary-General told the press in Paris that the construction of air- 
fields was going forward at the rate of more than one a week so that 
more than 120 would be available at the end of 1953. All were suitable 
for jet aircraft. They did not include airfields built by countries for 
their own civil or military requirements or airfields in the U.K. 

25 Sept.—H.Q. in Paris published details of a programme for corre- 
lating the ammunition production of its European member countries, 
which was approved by the Atlantic Council on 22 September. It 
covered ammunition of all kinds to a value of over £300 m., and was to 
be financed partly by the producing countries and partly by the U.S. 
‘off-shore’ procurements. Its objects were the development of sources: 
of supply as near as possible to operational areas and the production 
of certain types not so far manufactured in sufficient quantity in Europe. 

Lord Ismay, the Secretary-General of the North Atlantic Council, 
told the press that, with the other programme, already announced, it 
would mean that European factories would be working on orders worth 
over {714 m. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION. 25 Sept.—Report to the Council of Europe. Information 
regarding the report of O.E.E.C. on its activities during the past year 
was published in Paris and gave details of the establishment and pro- 
gramme of the European productivity agency. The latter’s purpose was. 
to ‘seek, develop, and promote the most suitable methods for increasing 
productivity in individual enterprises, in the various sectors of economic 
activity in member countries, and over the whole field of their 
economy’. The agency was financed partly by an American grant and 
partly by contributions from member countries. 


PARAGUAY. 3 Oct.—President Perén of Argentina arrived in 
Asuncion on a State visit. In a speech to a large gathering he said: 
‘We believe that the American continent is one great fatherland without 
limits from Arctic to Antarctic, and from Canada to Antarctica we are 
a single land of promise, a single land of the future world. Therefore we 
wish an America of friendly, working, dignified people, which associ- 
ated may present a common front of Americans to all dangers of 
history’. In this land of the Americas they had learned to understand 
each other, and if some day this beloved American land should be 
threatened, they would not be found wanting, provided always that the 
danger was common. 


PERSIA. 21 Sept.—Government Changes. Abdullah Entezam was 
appointed Foreign Minister, and the Emir Ilkhan Bakhtiar, Minister 
without Portfolio. The Prime Minister, Gen. Zahedi, ordered 150 Com- 
munists to be sent to a fort near Khorramabad for detention, together 
with Khalil Maleki, leader of the nationalist ‘third force’ party, which 
gave strong support to Dr Musaddiq. 

29 Sept.—The Oil Industry. A Government statement was issued 
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Persia (continued) 

expressing the hope that the oil problem could be settled in the light of 
the nationalization law and Persian national aspirations. It said tha 
fundamental reforms would not be possible without oil revenues, thy 
thirty experts and $6 m. would be needed before the National Oil Co, 
could produce, say, 9 m. tons of crude and 4 to 6 m. tons of refined oil, 
These quantities would not provide work for all the company’s en. 
ployees. Since the dispossession of the Anglo-Iranian Co. 120,000 tons 
had been sold, yielding $1,860,000. The industry had run up debts to 
an amount of over £314 m. (rials 2,838 m. odd) since the oil facilities 
were taken over in May 1951, and was losing some £4,330,000 every 
month. Once the oil problem was solved Persia would have to spend 
between {10 and £14 m., and would have to employ 600 technicians if 
she wanted Abadan to revert to its original output. 

The arrest was announced of Gholam Hossein Musaddigq, son of the 
ex-Premier. 

2 Oct.—Communism. In Tehran 187 members of the Tudeh 
Party were arrested and many more in Abadan and Ispahan. 

3 Oct.—The Senate. The Senate met, for the first time for ten 
months, (Its existence had been declared illegal by the Majlis, at Dr 
Musaddiq’s instigation, in 1952.) 

5 Oct.—Tudeh Party. The Army prosecutor issued a statement 
declaring that any attempts to reorganize the Tudeh Party would be 
punished by hanging. 

6 Oct.—The Senate. The National Front, reorganized and r- 
formed, with Hussein Makki as secretary as before, sent a letter to the 
Minister of Finance denouncing the reopening of the Senate as illegal, 
since no new elections had been held. 


POLAND. 22 Sept.—Espionage Trial. Mgr Kaczmarek, Bishop of 
Kielce, was sentenced by a Warsaw military court to twelve years 
imprisonment for espionage and anti-State propaganda, and three other 
priests were given sentences of eight, nine, and ten years. The Bishop 
was accused of ‘carrying out the policy of the episcopacy and the 
Vatican’, and reference was made to his relations with the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Poland soon after the war. The Ambassador, Mr Lane, stated 
that the allegations about him were ‘completely false and distorted’. — 

28 Sept.—Cardinal Wyszynski. A Government communiqu 
stated that the Cardinal Archbishop of Warsaw, Primate of Poland, 
had been suspended from his duties and ‘allowed to retire to a moné- 
tery’. He had abused his authority and broken the principles of the 1950 
agreement between State and Church by engaging in activities against 
the State. 

The Polish Episcopate issued a declaration condemning activities of 
Church members which were directed against Poland’s nation 
interests. It stated that Bishop Klepacz had been elected chairman of the 
Episcopate. 

Reports emanating from refugee sources in Germany indicated thit 
the Archbishop was arrested on 26 September. 
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1 Oct.—Church and State. Warsaw Radio reported that talks 
between the Prime Minister and Dr Klepacz, Bishop of Lodz, had 
resulted in an understanding which was to lead to the ‘normalization’ of 
relations between the State and the Church now that the Episcopate 
had shown ‘full understanding of the necessity of a change of heart 
towards the Government’. 

5 Oct.—Reports were current of the arrest of Mgr Baraniak, Bishop 
of Gniezno. This brought the number of bishops in prison to seven. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. 23 Sept.—Northern Rhodesia. 
Conclusion of London Conference and statement by the Colonial 
Office (see Great Britain). 

25 Sept.—Northern Rhodesia. A meeting at Lusaka, called by 
Sir Roy Welensky to inform the European elected members of the 
Legislature of the London discussions, decided to instruct Sir Roy to 
inform the Governor that the changes proposed by the Secretary of 
State were unacceptable. 

26 Sept.—The Governor, Sir Gilbert Rennie, at the request of the 
European elected members of the Northern Rhodesian Legislature, 
sent a request to the Secretary of State, Mr Lyttelton, to visit Northern 
Rhodesia before the meeting of the Legislative Council in November. 

5 Oct.—Nyasaland. It was announced that the Nyasaland African 
Congress had halted its passive resistance campaign against the Central 
African Federation and decided to urge Africans to co-operate with the 
Government. 


RUMANIA. 19 Sept.—Government Changes. The official news 
agency announced the dismissal of Mr Gheorghe Vidrascu, a deputy 
Premier, and Bucharest radio stated that he was to be entrusted with 
‘another very important post’. 


SAAR TERRITORY. 25 Sept.—Recommendations adopted at Stras- 
bourg (see the Council of Europe). 


SAUDI ARABIA, 23 Sept.—Buraimi Oasis. It was learnt that the 
Government had protested to the British Government against ‘repeated 
attacks and incidents from British officials and military authorities’ at 
Buraimi, and stated that on 15 September fifteen British soldiers 
‘surprised the inhabitants by firing on them with no reason from the 
thirteen posts in the north, south, west, and east of Buraimi’, killing 
several persons, 

24 Sept.—A further protest was made to London alleging that on 
16 September British officials confiscated a car and a caravan load of 
Provisions going to Buraimi and that ‘a large number of men’ of the 
caravan were killed, Also that on 19 September a British post had fired 
on two Arabs and stolen four camels. (See also Great Britain). 


SIAM. 1 Oct.—Malaya. The Prime Minister, Field-Marshal Pibul 
Songgram, addressing a group of airmen leaving for Singapore for 
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training, said that Malaya had the same view and determination x 
Siam concerning a war of aggression if the Communists were to begin 
one in that part of the world. As part of this common effort the two 
countries had been exchanging ideas. Considering the situation, it was 
necessary for Siam to keep vigilance and seek good understanding with 
friendly countries. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 18 Sept.—India. The Prime Minister, reviewing his 
policy in the Senate, said that there was no reason why South Africa 
should ask for the participation of India in the political conference on 
Korea, since India had not stirred a finger to assist in the war; but she 
had allowed {£2 m. to be collected to support a defiance campaign in 
South Africa. At the United Nations, India was South Africa’s greatest 
enemy, and consistently attacked her. 

20 Sept.—Natal. Africans set fire to and looted several Indian shops 
at Cato Manor, a native area near Durban, after a bus owned by an 
Indian had run over and killed an African boy who tried to board it 
while it was moving. The whole of the city area was put on the alert and 
eighty policemen in the native area were ordered to shoot any 
Africans found looting or burning. Twenty-six Africans were 
arrested. 

2 Oct.—Coloured Voters. Dr Malan, moving in a joint session of 
both Houses the first reading of the Bill to revalidate the Separate 
Representation of Voters Act, proposed the appointment of a select 
Parliamentary committee of eighteen to see whether agreement could be 
found between the parties and so make possible the passing of the Bill 
by a two-thirds majority. His motion was adopted by 117 votes to 57, 
and it was agreed to send the Bill to the committee, which was to 
contain eleven Nationalist members, five United Party, and two 
Labour Party. 


SPAIN. 26 Sept.—Pact with the U.S.A. Three agreements with the 
United States were signed in Madrid, covering (1) the construction and 
use of military facilities in Spain by the United States; (2) economic 
assistance; and (3) military end-item assistance. Under their terms, 
Spain became eligible for American economic, technical, and military 
aid under the mutual security programme, and the United States was 
authorized to develop, build, and use jointly with Spanish forces certain 
military airfields and naval facilities in Spain. 

Assistance to Spain totalling $226 m. during the fiscal year 1954 
would be furnished under the M.S.A., made up of $125 m. for aid to 
Spain appropriated in 1951 and 1952 and now carried over by Congress, 
and $ror m. included in the funds recently appropriated by Congress 
to carry on the M.S.A. programme during the year ending 30 June 1954. 

The United States would start construction to develop certain exist- 
ing airfields for joint use and would modernize certain naval facilities 
for joint naval use. 


Spain would make her contribution to the programme by devoting 
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a portion of the peseta counterpart resulting from U.S. defence support 
assistance towards defraying construction costs which were payable in 
Spanish currency. ah 

The military areas used jointly would remain under Spanish sover- 
eignty and command. 

Two groups would be at once established in Spain, under the 
general direction of the U.S. Ambassador, similar to those normally 
maintained in countries receiving economic and military aid from 
America. For economic and technical aid a U.S. operations mission was 
being set up; also a military aid advisory group to co-ordinate the 
military programme. 

The Agreement was to remain in force for ten years, to be auto- 
matically extended for two further periods of five years each unless 
either party wished to end it. 

30 Sept.—The Pact with the U.S.A. Gen. Franco, in a statement 
to the Cortes, declared that Spain had been the only European country 
consistently to have realized and given warnings against the Communist 
peril, and said that in the face of the persistent hostility and incom- 
prehension of the European Powers she had oriented her policy toward 
the United States, whose ‘idealism and youthfulness’ she appreciated. 
Spain had tried, and failed, since the war to improve her relations with 
Britain. 

‘No one could believe,’ he went on, ‘that aggression against the West 
would halt of its own choice on our frontiers. 'To believe this would be to 
disregard the objectives of Soviet Communism.’ It was not Spain’s 
intention that others should defend her; she intended to defend herself. 
She could not be indifferent to the success or failure of the defence of 
the West. 


TUNISIA. 21 Sept.—Appeal for Calm. The Bey of Tunisia appealed 
for calm at the time of the assumption ef his duties by the new Resident- 
General, M. Voizard. The appeal, which followed the murder on 12 
September of a Tunisian nationalist leader, called for a climate of 
serenity which would enable Tunisia to realize her national aspirations 
without injury to her friendship with France. 

27 Sept.—M. Pierre Voizard, the new Resident-General, paid his 
first visit to the Bey. In an address he stated that no new task could be 
undertaken in Tunisia until public order was rigorously respected, and 
in this field the Bey could count on his absolute co-operation. 


TURKEY. 30 Sept.—France. The French Prime Minister, M. Laniel, 
and the Foreign Minister, M. Bidault, arrived at Istanbul as guests of 
the Government. 

6 Oct.—Great Britain. The Minister of War, Mr Antony Head, 
arrived in Ankara on the invitation of the Government. 


UNITED NATIONS 
General Assembly 
17 Sept.—Agenda. The Assembly voted by 51 votes to 5, against 
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Russian objections, to include as subjects on the agenda revision of the 
Charter and a report from the Commission on Prisoners of War. Agains 
the objections of South Africa, who was supported by Britain and othe 
Commonwealth members, the Assembly decided by 46 votes to > 
to keep the Union’s apartheid policy on the agenda. 

USS. Policy. Mr Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, opened a speech tp 
the Assembly with a reaffirmation of President Eisenhower’s faith in 
the United Nations and with a pledge to avoid any action which might 
aggravate the existing tension and to explore ways which might end it 
But he asked for an equivalent response from Soviet leaders and said 
that the Korean political conference would provide a better test of the 
sincerity of Communist intentions than the armistice. It seemed to him 
that the Communist side was pursuing dilatory tactics. The Chines 
reply of 15 September to the U.N. proposal of 5 September merely 
asked the Assembly to review its past decisions in regard to the com- 
position of the conference. ‘We are forced to doubt,’ he said, ‘that the 
Communist side really wants to comply with the armistice by with. 
drawing their troops and creating a united, independent Korea.’ Mr 


Dulles next referred to Indo-China and said that the French declaration’ 


of 3 July, announcing the intention of transferring to the three Assoc- 
ated States all remaining powers needed to perfect their independence 
removed any possibility of support for the Communist pretext that the 
war was designed to promote the independence of the Associated States. 
If the Soviet bloc persisted in promoting the war there, they could not 
be surprised if their conduct were taken as proof that they still planned 
to extend their rule by violence. South-east Asia gave the Soviet leaders 
a chance to give substance to their peaceful words. Their verdict was 
anxiously awaited. 

Turning to Europe, Mr Dulles said that the Russian people were 
entitled to an assurance against a repetition of their sufferings under 
Hitlerite Germany. It was also the wish of the Germans themselves 
and the purpose of the European Defence Community, which would 
merge German military strength into a non-aggressive European 
community. No single member would have the national military 
strength to serve national ends. If the Soviet leaders honestly wanted 
peace they should welcome this result. So far the western proposals for 
German unification had met with no response. The four-Power 
promise of 1943 to restore the independence of Austria also remained 
to be honoured, although there was no substantial ‘item of disagree- 
ment’. 

Mr Dulles next spoke of the countries of eastern and central Europe. 
He declared that the accusation that unrest only existed among them 3 
it was stimulated from without was true ‘only in the sense that faith 
contagious and penetrates even curtains of iron’. He was emphatic 
that the United States creed did not call for exporting revolution and 
inciting others to violence. He hoped the Soviet leaders would recog- 
nize that love of God, of country, and sense of human dignity always 
survived and that repressive measures always led to resentment and 
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bitterness and perhaps something more. The United States understood 
the desire of Russia to have friendly close neighbours but they foresaw 
that unless Soviet policies were changed they would create the hostility 
and animosity they wanted to avoid. He asked Russia to reduce the 
tension by policies which would allow Korea to be united and free; 
allow independence to come peacefully in Indo-China; unite Germany 
and free Austria; enable Russia’s neighbours to enjoy national inde- 
pendence; and which would end the dedication of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party to the violent overthrow of independent Governments. 
The United States was willing to discuss them all and was also pre- 
pared to show the spirit which it invoked. They believed that study of 
the limitation and control of armaments should be intensified so that 
when the moment arrived when political leaders would be prepared to 
put into effect agreements limiting armaments the preparatory work 
would have been done. The United States had already put forward 
proposals. There was nothing inflexible about them, and they insisted 
only that there must be effective safeguards. 

19 Sept.—Mr Vyshinsky lodged a formal request to the Assembly 
for a discussion of Peking’s counter-proposals by which the Korean 
conference would be given the form of round-table negotiations by the 
inclusion of India and three other Asian States. He said that in the 
Russian view both the Secretary-General’s notification and the Com- 
munist replies were of ‘the greatest importance’. 

21 Sept.—Mr Vyshinsky called upon the Assembly to declare the 
unconditional prohibition of atomic and hydrogen bombs and instruct 
the Security Council to take immediate steps to prepare and implement 
an agreement for international control over such prohibition; to call 
on the five great Powers to reduce their armaments and effectives by a 
third within a year and recommend to the Security Council the con- 
vening of a disarmament conference; to ask the Council to take measures 
for the dismantling vf all military bases in foreign countries; and to 
condemn propaganda in certain countries designed to stimulate 
hostility and hatred and call upon all States to put an end to such 
incitement. 

As to the armistice agreement, he said that Article 60 in no way 
stipulated that the Korean conference should be restricted to the two 
sides that fought there, to the exclusion of States directly interested in a 
Far East settlement, and he maintained that the United States had com- 
pletely adopted the policy of Mr Rhee, who sought to extend his 
authority over the whole country. 

Mr Vyshinsky also repeated his charges that N.A.T.O.’s aggressive 
designs were preparing a new world war for the fulfilment of American 
—— of world domination. The threat from the East was ‘simply a 
ction’, 

22 Sept.—Mr Cabot Lodge (U.S.A.) suggested that the Korean 
conference itself might resolve the problem of the countries represented 
if the Communists asked for additional members (as to which America’s 
view was that the two sides should come to an agreement). He also 
stated that in view of the urgency of the situation, his Government was 
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prepared to dispatch a representative at once to discuss ‘arrangement;’ 
for the conference with Communist emissaries at either San Francisco, 
Honolulu, or Geneva. But it was still firmly opposed to any discussion 
in the Assembly of Peking’s counter proposals for an enlarged confer. 
ence. 

The Assembly, by 40 votes to 8, with 10 abstentions, upheld the 
steering committee’s decision not to place the Peking proposals on the 
agenda. 

24 Sept.—Mr Selwyn Lloyd renewed Britain’s invitation for a four- 
Power conference of Foreign Ministers on Germany to be held a 
Lugano on 15 October. He described Britain’s attitude as one of 
cautious optimism, tempered by the need for ‘deeds and the passage of 
time . . . to convince us that this co-existence that is talked of is not just 
co-existence during an armistice or a lull—a sort of armed truce’. 

He appealed for greater flexibility of attitude on the part of the 
Soviet delegate, and referred to the new and constructive suggestions 
made by Mr Lodge. Mr Vyshinsky had ridiculed them without pause 
for consideration, but he hoped there would be second thoughts on the 
matter. The verdict of history would indeed be harsh if because of 
differences of opinion as to its composition they failed to get the 
conference going. 

He denied the Soviet allegation that Russia alone had proposed a 
draft peace treaty for Germany and that the western Powers had not 
replied to it. As recently as 6 September H.M. Government, together 
with France and America, had invited the Soviet Government to take 
part in a meeting of the four Powers on 15 October which should 
devote itself to the German problem. To this they had had no answer. 
As to the world situation in general a ‘new note of realism’ had been 
detected in M. Malenkov’s speech of 8 August, but M. Vyshinsky’s 
speech on 21 September had not contributed anything to relax inter- 
national tension. 

As to disarmament Mr Lloyd said they had to devise a system 
sufficiently comprehensive and safeguarded to command the confidence 
of all nations. For this, they must first create conditions of mutual 
confidence between nations, and the obvious way to do this was to 
remove causes of friction. It was really up to the Soviet Government to 
say definitely whether they were prepared to agree to the minimum safe- 
guards necessary to make a disarmament programme secure. 

On revision of the U.N. Charter he said he could not understand the 
extreme nervousness apparently shown by the Soviet representatives 2t 
any idea of revision. Surely this was a topic to which they should be able 
to give dispassionate consideration. Other points in his speech con- 
cerned: N.A.T.O. Britain was determined to play her full part m 
maintaining the strength of this defensive alliance which, so far from 
threatening peace, was one of its main buttresses. Colonialism. Quoting 
Mr Eden, he said ‘either these lands can continue, with the help of 
countries like our own, their orderly progress towards self-government, 
or they can be prematurely abandoned by us and exposed to anarchy 
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or despotism, so that all liberal tendencies are smothered, perhaps for 
generations’. Indo-China. The end of the war was an essential step 
along the path of pacification in Asia which began with the Korean 
armistice, but ‘fighting nourished from behind the Iron Curtain con- 
tinues in Indo-China’, 

Mr Unden (Sweden) said it would be of ‘great psychological value’ 
if the five great Powers would waive their right of veto on the admission 
of new members and on all matters relating to the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. 

25 Sept.—M. Schumann (France) said that the European defence 
system was itself an assurance against aggression and the day would 
come when Russia would find the Western countries ready to seek its 
completion by supplementary guarantees against the ‘modification by 
force of existing boundaries’. On Indo-China he said that ‘certain 
unofficial declarations’ might have led to the thought that the two 
Powers which, from the outside, inspired and armed the Viet-Minh 
rebels were disposed to consider opening negotiations to end the war. 
It remained for them to prove that these ‘ambiguous hints’ were not 
mere propaganda and that the opposite camp shared the sincere desire 
for peace frequently expressed by France. He suggested that diplomatic 
negotiations might, for example, be opened during or after the Korean 
conference with the object of ending aggression in Indo-China. 

He afirmed that France was resolved to reach the two essential goals 
of European unity and a lasting understanding among the great Powers. 
These should not constitute alternatives; they were the two comple- 
mentary aspects of French determination to establish general security 
on the basis of general prosperity. France hopefully awaited a four- 
Power conference that should make it possible to put an end to the 
division of Europe as well. 

It was ‘essential to do our utmost’ to speed the meeting of the Korean 
political conference. All things considered, the shape of the conference 
table mattered little. The unification of Korea might be sought only by 
pacific means, and the freedom of the Koreans could only be assured 
under a democratic government born of freely-conducted elections 
under the auspices of the United Nations. He said France would do all 
within her power to see that Asian nations were invited by the Korean 
conference to join with it in the study of the problems with which it was 
directly concerned and which extended beyond the Korean problem to 
all questions touching upon the re-establishment of peace in the Far East. 
_M. Schuman repeated France’s insistence that the Assembly had no 
right to interfere in the problems of the North African territories. The 
only result was to encourage hatred and disorder. 

28 Sept.—Mr Krishna Menon (India) told the Assembly that at the 
appropriate time he would submit a proposal for a meeting of the heads 
of Governments of the four great Powers along lines similar to those 
under review by the British Prime Minister’s office. India would 
Suggest that the request for such a conference should be made by the 
Assembly so that none of the four Governments would be seen as 
taking the initiative about it. 
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There had to be agreement among the great Powers, but they still 
talked in terms of negotiating from strength; and he spoke of the de. 
pressing ‘repetition of irreconcilables’ and called for the kind of confer. 
ence that made the United Nations possible during the war. 

He said India would challenge the right of Nationalist China t 
membership; Peking alone was able to fulfil the obligations of the 
Charter. He also asked that the Assembly should declare the outlawry of 
the atom and hydrogen bomb, and said he was opposed to the American 
attitude of suspicion towards some U.S. nationals in the Secretariat, 
No laws should be allowed to encroach on the independence of an inter- 
national civil service. In a reference to Africa he called for an early end 
of ‘colonialism’ by constructive efforts of the metropolitan Powers. 
Britain, who had ‘lost an empire to win a Commonwealth’, should 
recognize by experience that she was no more entitled to have colonial 
territories than to keep slaves at home. 

29 Sept.—Mrs Pandit, the President of the Assembly, ruled that 
under a previous decision (taken at the behest of the U.S.A.) the ques- 
tion of China’s seat in the United Nations could not be discussed for the 
rest of 1953. 

The Assembly adopted the committee’s report. 

5 Oct.—Security Council. The Assembly elected Turkey, Brazil, 
and New Zealand as temporary members of the Security Council in 
place of Greece, Chile, and Pakistan. Turkey was elected by 40 votes to 
19 after failing, in seven ballots, to get the necessary two-thirds majority. 

6 Oct.—Korea. It was understood in the Secretariat that the Sec- 
retary-General had asked the Swedish Government to convey an oral 
message to the Peking Government acknowledging receipt of Peking’s 
counter-proposals for the Korean peace conference which were 
addressed to the Secretary-General on 13 September for consideration 
by the General Assembly. (The Assembly had declined to discuss them.) 

U.N.LC.E.F. The Assembly decided unanimously to transform the 
U.N. International Children’s Emergency Fund into a permanent body 
and to rename it the United Nations Children’s Fund, while retaining 
the existing initials. 


General Assembly—Political Committee 

30 Sept.—Mr Vyshinsky, supported by India and the Soviet satel- 
lites, spoke at length in an attempt to persuade the committee to discuss 
the Korean question as a matter of urgency, and maintained that it was 
‘hopeless’ to think that the conference would meet within the time 
limit of 28 October unless the Communist counter-proposals were dis- 
cussed by the Assembly. ) 

Dr Urrutia (Colombia) declared that there could be no justification 
for ‘discussing the over-discussed question of the Korean conference, 
and, supported by the Greek delegate, he proposed that the agenda 
should be arranged with Morocco and Tunisia as the first two items 
and Korea as the seventh and last. This was adopted by 48 votes to 6, 
with 5 abstentions. 
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The French delegate gave notice that France would have no part in a 
debate lying so clearly outside the competence of the United Nations. 

On the proposal of the Egyptian delegate, the committee adjourned 
for a week, on the ground that the heads of the interested delegations 
were not ready. 

7 Oct.—Morocco. The political committee dealt with the Morocco 
situation as seen in the submissions of the Asian—Arab group of mem- 
bers. The French delegation did not attend, having written to the com- 
mittee that its discussion constituted an intervention in the internal 
affairs of a member State. The Pakistan delegate tabled a motion asking 
the French Government to reconsider its decision, and urged that 
France should summon a round-table conference, with proper Moroc- 
can representation. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

17 Sept.—The eighth session of the contracting parties opened in 
Geneva. 

18 Sept.—The British President of the Board of Trade, in a state- 
ment of policy, suggested that the members should not try at that 
session to ‘take decisions of major policy calculated to strain the whole 
structure of the organization’. They were in an interim period of 
G.A.T.T., and ‘a fundamental change in American commercial policy’ 
must take place before any more progress could be made in expanding 
international trade. Until such a change occurred ‘any attempt to clear 
the chronic unbalance which exists today is doomed to failure’. He 
cited a number of instances of the obstacles to trade set up by U.S. 
policies, including import duties of up to 50 per cent, ‘or even more’. 

21 Sept.—Mr Thorneycroft, President of the (British) Board of 
Trade, asked for a partial waiver of the provisions of Article 1 of the 
Agreement, on the ground that the U.K. was not able to raise tariffs 
on the unbound list, whereas other countries could do so freely. All the 
U.K. wanted was to enjoy the same freedom as other signatories, to 
raise unbound tariffs, where this was proved necessary to help agri- 
culture and industry. 

23 Sept.—Japan. Japan’s application for provisional association 
with the Agreement was debated and supported by the American 
representative but opposed by the British (the President of the Board of 
Trade). Mr Thorneycroft maintained that Japan’s participation would 
make the lowering of tariffs more difficult since concessions made to one 
contracting party would have to be made to all. Nations would be 
anxious to protect their own industries and would raise barriers against 
Japanese competition. 


UNITED STATES. 18 Sept.—Conference on Korea. The Govern- 
ment sent a Note to the Peking and North Korean Governments 
Pressing them for an early reply to its proposals, made on behalf of the 
sixteen Powers, for the time and place of the Korean Conference. It 
reminded the Communists that it should be convened before 28 October 
and said the proposals already adopted by the U.N. Assembly regarding 
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the composition of the conference ‘speak for themselves, and there s 
nothing further to add on that subject’. It repeated the Government; 
willingness to have it meet on 15 October, either at San Francisco 
Honolulu, or Geneva. 

20 Sept.—It was announced that a committee for a national trade 
policy had been formed. The committee, composed of leading U.S 
industrialists and business men, was constituted to work for the public 
understanding of the need for an expansion of trade and a reduction of 
trade barriers. 

21 Sept.—Surrendered MIG in Korea. The U.S. Air Fore 
instructed Gen. Weyland, Commander of U.S. Air Forces in the Fa 
East, to pay $100,000 to the North Korean pilot who landed a MIG jet 
plane at Kimpo air base, on the assumption that the plane could be 
kept under the armistice agreement. In any case the pilot, who asked for 
asylum, would be paid half the reward money (see Korea). 

Republican Party Rally. President Eisenhower, addressing : 
Republican Party rally at Boston, reviewed and analysed the achieve. 
ments to date of his Administration and stated that: ‘We know the 
enemies of freedom to be equipped with the most terrible weapons of 
destruction. We know, then, we can meet them with only one answer: 
there is no sacrifice, no labour, no tax, no service too hard for us to 
bear to support the logical and necessary defence of our freedom.’ 

22 Sept.—Commission on Foreign Economic Policy. President 
Eisenhower’s commission on foreign economic policy held its first 
session. The President said that it was essential for the U.S.A. to de- 
velop new markets and at the same time assist other nations to earn their 
living in the world. 

Meeting of diplomats in Vienna (see Austria). 

Defence Expenditure. Mr Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury, 
addressing the American Bankers Association, warned that there must 
be caution in proceeding with cuts in defence expenditure and in 
advocating tax reduction, since with Russia’s ability to produce even 
more potent weapons there was a ‘real possibility of an atomic Peat! 
Harbour hanging directly over our heads’. He stated, however, that as 
promised, the excess profits tax and a 10 per cent average reduction on 
individual income taxes would become effective on 31 December. 

23 Sept.—American Bankers Association. The American Banker 
Association, at their annual convention, adopted a resolution which 
approved the action of the eighty-third Congress in extending the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and in passing the Customs Sim- 
plification Act, and urged that all practicable steps should be taken to 
lead in co-operative efforts to expand international trade for mutual 
benefits and security and prosperity. 

23 Sept.—Korea. The Government sent a further message to China 
and North Korea inviting them to send emissaries to discuss arrange- 
ments ‘to ensure the convening of the conference’. It suggested that the 
conference could itself consider the inclusion of neutral members # 
an essential matter for agreement between both sides. 
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24 Sept.—Russian MIG. The U.S. Government offered to return to 
its rightful owner the MIG fighter which was flown to Kimpo airfield 
in Korea by a North Korean pilot. Simultaneously Gen. Clark announc- 
ed that, during the armistice period, the offer of $50,000 for undamaged 
MIG fighters brought to the U.N. lines was withdrawn. He added that 
the traditional policy of the U.S. to grant asylum to those who sought 
freedom was unchanged. 

Indo-China. Mr Dulles addressed the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labour at St Louis. After reviewing the dis- 
armament discussions and the Korean armistice he turned to the 
position in Indo-China and said that the French declaration of 3 July 
giving full independence to the Associated States had transformed the 
war in Indo-China from a struggle between communism and colonial- 
ism into a war of independence, in which the United States could 
with a clear conscience contribute substantially towards its successful 
conclusion. 

27 Sept.—Trade with the Soviet Bloc. Mr Harold Stassen sub- 
mitted his half-yearly report, covering the period 1 January to 30 June 
1953, to Congress on the operation of the Battle Act. The report 
assessed the efforts made by the Western European Governments in 
stopping the shipment of strategic materials to the eastern bloc and the 
difficulties in the way. It stated that it was a myth to think that the 
western nations could rid themselves of unemployment and solve their 
dollar problems by the removal of the restrictions on east-west trade; 
in fact it was the Soviet Union itself which was the chief obstacle to 
peaceful trade. The volume of trade of N.A.T.O. countries, excluding 
the United States, with the Soviet bloc had fallen 22 per cent since 1947, 
but a part of this decrease was due to a striving for self-sufficiency on the 
part of the Soviet bloc. It was also a myth to think, as was common in 
the United States, that all trading with the Soviet was evil and un- 
patriotic. In fact the best answer to this problem of east-west trade was 
the development of new sources of supply and new markets within the 
free world. The position with regard to trade with Communist China 
was different, and the position was not so good. The United States 
believed in a total embargo, but the other Governments concerned were 
- different circumstances and saw the problem from a different point 
or view, 

28 Sept.—Korea. The State Department said that the United States 
‘as yet’ had no plan for the neutralization of Korea, but ideas had been 
discussed between Mr Dulles and Mr Rhee and would be explored with 
the United States’ allies and during the visit of the South Korean 
Foreign Minister to Washington. 

Mr Truman, receiving the ‘four freedoms award’ in New York, 
called for a drive against a return to isolationism in the United States 
and for a grand alliance of free men. He insisted that the United States’ 
foreign policy should be bi-partisan and that the United States should 
show leadership and help to set the tone of the community of free 
nations, 

Four Power Conference. The State Department said that the 
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possibility of a four-Power Conference of heads of Governments had 
never been ruled out, but that it was not clear how such a meeting could 
accomplish results different from those being sought through the 
various conferences already in prospect. 

Panama President in America. The President of the Republic 
of Panama, Sefior José Antonio Ramon Cantera, arrived in Washington, 
His visit coincided with the opening of Panama-American negotiations 
for the revision of the treaty covering the Panama Canal zone and with 
the issuing of a statement from the Panamanian Embassy in Washington, 
This enumerated the ‘inequities’ which resulted from the U.S. inter. 
pretation of the treaty. First, the payment of a ‘measly’ $430,000 a 
year for annuities from the Panama Canal which earned in tolls $32 m. 
in 1952. Second, discriminatory wage practices against non-American 
labour employed in the Canal Zone. Third, the Panama Canal Com- 
pany’s involvement in all sorts of activities which competed unfavour- 
ably against a ‘republic of less than goo,o00 inhabitants’. 


30 Sept.—Additional Aid to France (see France). 


New Chief Justice. President Eisenhower disclosed at a press 
conference that he had decided to nominate Governor Earl Warren as 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

President Eisenhower told a press conference that the Russian know- 
ledge of how to make the hydrogen bomb made it all the more vital to 
know whether Russia’s intentions were aggressive. He stated that he 
was anxious to discuss with Russia or other countries any means of 
relieving world tension, and the State Department had studied con- 
tinuously suggestions for ‘Big Three’, ‘Big Four’, or ‘Big Five’ confer- 
ences, America was not pugnacious or impulsive and had not lost faith 
in the conference table; her one intention was for peace. 

1 Oct.—Dock Strike. President Eisenhower appointed an emergency 
board to investigate the longshoremen’s dispute. He also announced in 
an executive order that he found, under the terms of the Taft-Hartley 
Labour-Management Act, that the strike which began at midnight, and 
had paralysed all Atlantic ports, affected a substantial part of the 
maritime industry and, if permitted to continue, would ‘imperil national 
safety and health’. 


Treaty with South Korea. A mutual defence treaty between South 
Korea and the United States was signed at the State Department. It 
pledged each country to take action to meet an armed attack in the 
Pacific area against the territory of either. It also agreed that disputes 
between the two countries would be settled by peaceful means; that the 
two countries would consult together whenever there was danger of 
aggression; that the United States had the right to maintain troops in 
South Korea, and that the Treaty would remain in force indefinitely, 
each country having the right of termination after one year’s notice. 
Until the Treaty came into force a supplemental agreement provided 
that United States forces in Korea, as part of the United Nations 
command, would ‘at once and automatically’ resist an unprovoked 
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attack in violation of the armistice by the Communists against the 
Republic of South Korea. 

2 Oct.—Visit of President of Panama. The President of the Re- 
public of Panama ended a four-day State visit to Washington. A joint 
communiqué issued by President Eisenhower and President José 
Antonio Remon stated that agreement had been reached on the question 
of equal opportunity and treatment for Panamanians and Americans 
working in the Canal Zone. Consideration would also be given to the 
return of lands ceded to the United States in the past but no longer 
needed for Canal purposes. The communiqué, referring to negotiations 
for the revision of the Canal Zone treaty, said that the American 
Administration would give the most sympathetic consideration to all 
points which the Panamanian representatives might raise. 

Disarmament. Gen. Bedell Smith, Under-Secretary of State, told a 
Detroit audience that the United States was willing to accept any reason- 
able compromise to ease world tension. He revealed that while the 
United States was ready to work towards a general arms reduction, 
Russian military appropriations had been increased and that there were 
indications that her secret appropriations for atomic weapons were 
twice those of the previous year. 

4 Oct.—Atomic Weapons. Mr Arthur S. Fleming, Director of 


© Mobilization, in his quarterly report to the President, said that Russia 


could deliver the hydrogen bomb on chosen targets in the United 
States ‘suddenly and without warning’. In order to meet this threat the 
United States must have a defence mobilization programme of such 
magnitude and effectiveness as to either deter an aggressor or, if attacked, 
to enable the United States to fight and win. 

5 Oct.—Trade with China. The British Ambassador, Sir Roger 
Makins, speaking at the Claremont College in Los Angeles, answered 
American criticism of British trade with Communist countries. He 
denied that Britain’s trade with China had infringed the system of con- 
trol of strategic materials. He made three main points: that the less the 
trade with the Eastern bloc the more serious became the unbalance in 
the Western economy; that the more trade with China was cut off the 
more China was forced to rely upon Soviet Russia; that it was illogical 
to pursue a policy of feeding East Germany and at the same time to 
allow the 2,000,000 Chinese in Hong Kong to starve through lack of 
imports from China. The Ambassador also pleaded for trade, not aid, 
with the United States. 

Dock Strikes. President Eisenhower directed the Department of 
Justice to apply for an injunction under the Taft-Hartley Act to end 
the east coast dock strike. 

_6 Oct.—President Eisenhower, addressing the National Assembly of 
United Churchwomen at Atlantic City, said that the United States and 
her friends must build, maintain, and pay for the military might neces- 
sary to assure reasonable safety. The world had the alternative of a 
wasteful and devastating contest in the production of weapons of incon- 
celvable power or an advance towards peace and prosperity through the 
co-operative efforts of nations and peoples. 
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Dockers’ Strike. President Eisenhower’s invocation of the Taft. 
Hartley Act brought a general return to work of the strikers at most of 
the Atlantic ports. 

Russian Relations. Mr Dulles told the press that the State Depart. 
ment had given serious study to the proposal to offer the Soviet Union 
guarantees against aggression and that discussions on these lines had 
been under way with Britain, France, and west Germany. He added 
that a guarantee against aggression was only one of the ways to ease 
tension which was under discussion and he doubted whether any such 
guarantee could go beyond those already provided in the Charter of the 
United Nations. While not specifically stating that free elections in the 
satellite countries was a pre-condition to any agreement (as proposed 
by Senator Knowland on 5 October), he referred to his speech of 17 
September to the United Nations Assembly where he had said ‘no 
peace can be enduring which repudiates the concept that government 
should rest on free consent or which denies to others the opportunity to 
embrace that concept’. 


U.S.S.R. 17 Sept.—Atomic Bomb Trials. The newspapers published 
a Tass statement announcing that successful trials of some new types of 
atomic bombs had been carried out. It also said that the Soviet would 
continue to try to achieve agreement with other countries on the 
absolute prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons of mass 
destruction, as well as a considerable reduction of armaments and the 
establishment of strict international control for the realization of these 
decisions. Work on the employment of atomic energy for industrial 
purposes was being carried out in the Soviet Union. 

19 Sept.—Mr Malenkov, speaking at a dinner to the North Korean 
delegates, denounced the U.S.A.’s refusal to allow India to sit at the 
peace conference, and stated that the recent agreement between the 
United States and South Korea was devised so that South Korea could 
be maintained as a military springboard for the United States. After 
declaring that the word Korea had become a symbol of strength and of 
national spirit, of selfless service in the cause of freedom, he went on: 
‘The glorious Korean people have written a new and wonderful page in 
the history of the liberation struggle. . . Two sources nurtured the will 
of the Korean patriots to victory, their gallantry, and their heroism in 
the struggle: the consciousness of the profound rightness of their cause, 
and the unprecedented solidarity with the Korean people of the whole of 
progressive mankind’. This was a sign of a new epoch which had begun 
in the East. 

20 Sept.—Aid for North Korea. Moscow Radio announced the 
results of the nine-day Soviet-North Korean negotiations held in 
Moscow. It was agreed that the 1,000 m. rouble grant, promised 00 
8 August, would be devoted to industrial construction and reconstruc- 
tion. The Soviet Union would provide equipment, materials, technical 
assistance, and planning and training facilities for North Koreans. It 
would also supply consumer goods, and agreed to the postponment of 
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the payments already due from the Korean People’s. Democratic 
Republic on all credits previously advanced, and offered new and more 
favourable terms for their repayment. The announcement stated that the 
armistice had created conditions which eased the peaceful settlement of 
the Korean question on the basis of the national unification of Korea. 

Trieste. An article in Jzvestia stated that the Soviet Union believed 
that the settlement of the Trieste problem would be arrived at only in 
accordance with the terms of the Italian Peace Treaty. 

21 Sept.—Yugoslav Ambassador. Mr Dobrivoje Vidic, the first 
Yugoslav Ambassador appointed since Tito’s break with the Kremlin, 
arrived. 

22 Sept.—Purge in Georgia. Moscow Radio, reporting the state- 
ment of the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet of Georgia, announced 
that Mr V. M. Bakradze, who had been appointed Premier of Georgia 
in 1953, had been dismissed on 20 September and replaced by Mr 
Javakhishvili. At the same time the First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Georgia, Mr Mirtshulava, had been 
dismissed and was succeeded by Mr Mamaludje. The statement also 
said that the work of the Georgian Central Committee and the Council 
of Ministers of the Republic had been unsatisfactory. 

23 Sept.—Austria. Reply of Austria to Soviet Notes re the treaty of 
peace (see Austria). 

26 Sept.—Four-Power Conference. The all-Union central com- 
mittee of trade unions issued a statement declaring that preliminary 
conditions for a conference with Russia put forward by the western 
Powers made such a meeting either impossible or unfruitful. No mention 
was made of the invitation to Lugano. 

27 Sept.—Spanish-American Agreement. Moscow Radio claimed 
that the Spanish-American agreement was an ‘open military alliance’ 
and an attempt to bind Spain to the ‘war bloc in Europe’, thus proving 
that the U.S.A. was forced to seek new allies to support her ‘aggressive 
plans’, The Red Army paper, Red Star, declared that the United States, 
having strengthened her position in the eastern Mediterranean, was pre- 
paring for a new war, 

28 Sept.—Soviet Reply to Western Note of 2 September. The 
Government handed to the Ambassadors in Moscow of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France its reply to the western 
Powers Note of 2 September. The Note, running to over three thousand 
words, was primarily a recapitulation of the Russian point of view set 
forth in previous Notes and diplomatic exchanges, and especially in the 
Note of 4 August 1953. It reverted to the idea of a meeting of the five 
great Powers (including Communist China) to discuss the main causes 
of international tension, which were listed as the question of the Korean 
political conference, the admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations, the limitation of armaments, and the banning of military bases 
in foreign countries, It also suggested that a four-Power conference, 
including representatives from east and west Germany to discuss 
Germany, could only follow a meeting of the five great Powers. Objec- 
tions were raised to German elections as proposed by the western 
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U.S.S.R. (continued) 
Powers on the ground that they would take place under the influence of 
occupying forces. No time or place was named for either of these pro- 
posed conferences nor was there any acceptance or rejection of the in. 
vitation for a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the four Powers at 
Lugano on 15 October as proposed in the western Powers Note of 
2 September. The question of the Austrian treaty could, in the Soviet 
view, be best discussed through diplomatic channels. 

Sir William Hayter, the new British Ambassador, arrived in Moscow. 

6 Oct.—Germany. Mr Malenkov was quoted as saying that the 
restoration of German militarism was ‘the greatest danger to the 
German nation and is directed at the liquidation of a united German 
State’. In a telegram to Herr Grotewohl he stated that the interests of 
the German and all peace-loving peoples, striving to strengthen 
Europe and international security, found expression in the east German 
State, whose further strengthening was an important condition for the 
final regulation of the German question. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 17 Sept.—Italy. Yugoslavia protested to Italy against 
the ‘discriminatory action’ by Italian authorities against a Yugoslav 
diplomat who was alleged to have been deprived of his sleeping car 
berth at Venice station. 

18 Sept.—Army Manoeuvres. Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery left 
Zagreb after visiting President Tito, and a British Army Mission, 
headed by the C.I.G.S., Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, arrived to 
view the autumn manoeuvres. Delegations from France, the U.S.A., 
Greece, and Turkey were also attending. 

27 Sept.—Farm Policy. President Tito opened the election cam- 
paign with a speech in the Vojvodina district in which he said he hoped 
the recent changes in farm policy would induce the peasants to ‘invest’ 
their own efforts parallel with the Government’s through its new invest- 
ment programme to help meet the rapidly increasing demands on food 
production. Industry would be able in future to supply larger quantities 
of farm machinery, including tractors, which were to be quadrupled in 
ten years to 40,000 in number. Yugoslavia would have a population of 
20 m. by 1963, and it would be necessary to produce far more food to 
feed them. Irrigation projects to be put in hand would bring 3,750,000 
acres of new land under cultivation. 

He said the Government had ‘done well’ to abandon Soviet agr- 
cultural methods, e.g. the enforced buying of the peasants’ crops at 
prices which left them no margin for reinvestment and the forcing of 
them into collectives. The decision to allow them to withdraw if they 
wished and resume the sale of their products in the open market had 
resulted in the number of co-operatives falling from about 6,000 to 
2,000. The previous collectivization policy had been ‘over-hurried’, 
he said, because the psychology of the peasants, moulded over hundreds 
of years, could not be changed in a year or two. 

He condemned as lawless, attacks—sometimes physical assaults— 
which had been made on some Church leaders and priests of whose 
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hehaviour during the war the people had bitter memories. Yugoslavia 
had other means to combat priests who tried to ‘fish in troubled 
waters’. They should be ignored. 

Oct.—Trieste. Mr Kardelj, Vice-President of the Government, 
speaking at Kocevje, in Slovenia, suggested that, acute as relations with 
Italy had become over Trieste, it was not too late for the two countries 
to try to find a ‘sober compromise’ by negotiation, and he appealed to 
Italy to co-operate in taking the dispute out of public polemics to the 
place where it rightly belonged—a conference of ‘responsible people’. 
Friendly co-operation, however, could not be achieved by concessions 
to ‘Italian expansionism’ at the expense of Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia had 
been forced to the conclusion that Italy wanted neither compromise nor 
settlement, but the entire free territory. 

He described the Italian plebiscite proposal as a Diktat. However it 
was organized the city population would outvote all the Slovenes in 
Zone A unless a third question—the internationalization of Trieste as 
proposed by Yugoslavia—were raised. But in that event Rome would 
surely repudiate its own proposal, not daring to put internationalization 
to the test of a plebiscite. Yugoslavia was still in favour of a settlement by 
agreement, and preferred direct negotiations to all other methods. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


9 Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, Washington, 
12 Norwegian General Election. 
13 Meeting of Consultative Committee of the Colombo Plan, 
Delhi. 
22 General Election, Northern Ireland. 
General Election in Yugoslavia. 
9g General Election in the Sudan begins. 
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